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Memoir of Mr. T. P. Cooke. 


llis worth is warrant for his welcome hither.—SHAksrEARE. 





NO portion of our pages is so pregnant with difficulty as that in 
iB which we furnish a biographical notice of some contemporary per- 
former. Our peculiar opportunities have hitherto secured a rich - 
succession of minute and authentic intelligence, but there is a deli- 
cacy attached te many minds which has occasioned the, suppression 
of particulars, we should have found the highest pleasure in being 
sullered to preserve. : 

It is from the influence of this feeling that Mr. Cooxr has directed 
us to curtail the early incidents of a life, devoted at its very outset” 
to the service of his country. Enough, however, is unfolded to 
convince the reader that this gentleman, had not his youthful ar- 
dour been diverted from its original bent, might have ranked 
high among those illustrious characters by whom the corel of 
England has been so brightly upheld. | | 

Tuomas Porrer Cooke was born on the 23d of April, 1786, in 
Titchfield-street, Mary-la-bonne, where his father had established a 
high reputation by the practice of surgery. This estimable man 
tied before the sixth year of his age was attained by the subject of 
our present article, who, about four years after that melancholy 
event, in consequence of secing a nautical piece at one of the me- 
tropolitan Theatres, imbibed an inclination for the sea, and panted 
to encircle hig brow with the mariner’s laurel. He embarked, ac- 
cordingly ja the year 1796, on board his majesty’s ship ‘‘ Raven,” 
and sailed immediately, vid Gibraltar, for the bleckade of Toulon. 

Being stationed for two ycars in the Mediterranean, he participated, 
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of course, in Earl St. Vincent’s distinguished victory, and partook 
of many minor actions, among which the bravery of young Cooke 
in boarding an Algerine corsair, deserves the most honourable 
mention. Accident alone prevented him from being present at the 
battle of Camperdown, for having sprung her mainmast in a violent 
gale, the “© Raven” bore away towards Cuxhaven, and upon the 
coast in that vicinity, underwent the horrors of being wrecked ina 
season of peculiar inclemency. For two days and nights, the crew 
of this ill-fated ship were subjected to incredible misery ; the cold 
Was intense, and while clinging to the fragments of their shattered 
vessel, many brave veterans dropped, in the chillness of death, toa 
dark and stormy grave. — 

Mr. Cooxs’s fate, to use his own jocular language, was at vari- 
ance with the water, and being carried to a barn on shore, he was 
soon after sent home, where falling ill from excessive fatigue, he 
became severely afflicted with a rheumatic fever, brought on by 
the want of bedding for more than a month together. After an 
illness, which, from its duration, had nearly proved fatal, he lis- 
tened to the wishes of his friends, was invalided, and left the Royal 


Navy. 


After a lapse of considerable length, Mr. Cooxe returned to his 
favourite profession ; and having sailed with Captain Prowse, on 
board the ‘* Prince of Wales,”’ bearing the flag of Rear-Admiral Sir 
Roserr Carper, he was employed in the bluckade of Brest har- 
bour, from which, upon the escape of a squadron commanded by 


l 


GanTueaumE, he proceeded upon that celebrated but unsuccessfu 
pursuit, during which a prodigious distance was run with unpa- 
ralleled celerity.* In a hurricane off Cape Ortegal, Mr. Cooke 
again experienced the protection of his destiny, as a fine brig, within 
hail, foundered while all hands were on board, and was buried ina 
moment beneath the angry billows. How often, under similar 
circumstances, the same happy fortune might have followed him, 
we cannot pretend to calculate ; but the peace of Amiens was ap- 
proaching, and being paid off, Mr. Cooxer relinquished the mail 
and its vicissitudes, though reluctantly, for ever. 

A dormant passion for the stage now revived in our hero’s bosom, 
and in January, 1804, he made his first dramatic attempt with such 


a 





* The squadron, in less than four months, ran from this station to Lisbon, 
the Madeiras, Teneriffe, the Canaries, Barbadocs, Martinique, touched at all the 
intermediate islands, including Jamaica, and returned to‘England. 
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success, at the diana Theatre, that Mr. AsTLey induced him toaban- 





——_———— —————_ 











- don it, asa promising beginner, upon very liberal terms. With this 


gentleman he continued for two years, till Laurent, the late cele- 
brated clown, collected a company for performance at the Lyceum, 
where Mr. Cooke was so favourably noticed, from the force and 
frequency of his exertions, that Mr. Astiey again secured him, 
upon a rising salary, for two successive seasons. In 1808, after 
meriting many tokens of public applause, Mr. Cooxe accepted an 
engagement from Mr. Exiisron, for the Surrey Theatre, to which, 
after passing the recess in Dublin, beneath the auspices of Mr. 
Hexry Jonnstox, who had just opened a new Amphitheatre in ~ 
Peter-street, he returned to exercise his functions as ‘stage-mana- 
ger of that establishment. 

Here, though placed under the heavy hand of a more cruel task 
master than ever goaded the tribes he governed, by insatiate rapa- 
city, to slavish exertion, Mr. Cooxe derived a flowery wreath from 
this “© unweeded garden,” which no associate wanderer through 
the same narrow path has ever rivalled in its fragrance, or exceeded 
in its lustre. The efforts of Mr. Cooxe to justify this distinction 
were various and energetic ; he undertook the most opposite as- 
sumptions with systematic zeal, and where peculiar success lay 
irresistibly beyond his grasp, he uniformly gained the tribute of 
yeneral applause. In the agility of pantomime, the gesture of 
spectacle, the humours of comedy, and the extravagance of farce, 
Mr. Cooke evinced the most laudable versatility ; his chief excel- 
lence, however, resulted from the embodiment of firy vehemence 
and romantic gallantry ; in such a character he is here depicted, 
and those among our readers to whom the attributes of his Rode- 
rick Dhu may be unknown, have ample reason to lament their loss 
of 80 powerful a personation. 

From Michaelmas till Easter, for the latter portion of this term, 
Mr. Cooke was regularly engaged at the Theatre Royal, Dublin, 
Where few members of that company ever reached the estimation 
in which he was universally held. His benefits, which occurred, in 
consequence of a special agreement, at an early period of the sea- 
son, bore abundant testimony to the prevalence of this sentiment, 
and so copious, indeed, were the symptoms of Mr. Cooke’s popu- 
larity, that they stimulated the avarice of his manager to seek a 
portion of its success. Owing to this cupidity, he relinquished .his 
situation, from the impulse of that spirit which claims our warmest 
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support, and the only result of Mr. Jones's sordid encroachmey 
. Avy 


was the loss of a zealous and attractive performer. 

On his return to England, in September, 1816, Mr. Cooxs was 
immediately retained for the service of Drury-lane Theatre, where 
fresh avenue presented itself to his meritorious exertions. In Baga- 
tellv, and similar characters, he realized the sanction of every discery- 
ing observer, and his masterly performance of the German, in 
Soane’s © Tnnkeeper’s Daughter,” confirmed his pretensions to 
unqualified praise. ‘The vacillating measures of the Sub-Commit. 
tee drove him, however, in disgust from the Theatre, and thous) 
soon solicited to retarn, he persisted ina menly defiance of their 
ruinous aliurements, aud contemptible servility. 

Ilis assistance was speedily sought by Mr. Aknoun, for the Ene. 
lish Opera, where the entire superintendance of its melo-dramatic 
departinent, was cominitted to his charge. ‘The eleyance and 
energy of Mr. Cooks have been too recently evinced at this Theatre 
for pointed encomiian, and we shall therefore decline expatiating 
upon those honourabic facts, which public approbation has so 
largely confirmed. 

‘Lhe singular judgment of Mr. Dippin induccd him to cultivate 
connection with Mr. Cooke, for the Royal Circus, at which he 
last season sustained a variety of important characters, though li- 
mited in their range by the extraordinary effect of one or two 0 
pular pieces. Ilis reception was marked by its usual concomitants, 
and he received the most flattering indications of unabated favour, 

The interests of the Royal Coburg Theatre are now entrusted to 
Mr. Cookr’s direction for a period of three years, and there cannot 
be a doubt that his assiduity and experience will produce the most 
beneficial results. As an actor, our opinion of this gentleman has 
been often pronounced, and succeeding opportunities have.furnished 
us with further scope for unaltered commendation. As a manager, 
we are conscious that he possesses the most valyable requisites of 
authority, his manners being kindly conciliating, and his princi- 
ples irreproachably correct, nor can we anticipate any other issue 
from his double exertions, than prosperity to the institution over 
which he presides. 

Mr. Cooke has just been united to a lady of great accomplish- 
ments and large property, with whom he enjoys that prospect of 
wiatrimonial felicity, so duly awarded to his many social virtues. 
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MR. H. HARRIS AND MR. C, KEMBLE.. 

















IT appears that on the night previous tu the rehearsal at which a 
fracas occurred between these gentlemen, Mr. Harris considered 
that some words delivered by Mr. Kemsre in the green-room, 
though not addressed to him, were intended for his ear. The sub- 
stance of these words was, that the profession of an actor had be- 
come a bad one, and he lamented that he belonged to it. This 
declaration Mr. Ifarnis interpreted as a censure upon his own sys- 
tem of management, and, under that impression, was irritated to 
the outrage we have elsewhere detailed. Upon reflection, he felt 
the striking impropriety of his conduct, and solicited the Marquess 
of Worcester to effect a reconciliation. In consequence of this 
| nobleman’s interference, the parties met in Mr. Fawcert’s room, 
} where Mr. Harris made ‘an ample apology, and Mr. Kempe’ a 
? copious explanation.—(Dai!ly Papers.) 


— > P4<<— 
: DUTY UPON TITEATRICAL CANVASS, 


THE supervisors of the Excise, for some weeks previous, had their 
oficers in possession of the scenery at the various Theatres, but 
avout a month since this attachment was removed, by a decision 


, being given from the Treasury in favour of its alleged illegality. 

” >< — 

ot 

st MR. THOMAS DIBDIN. 

AS . ’ ‘ , uf Fo 

‘ IN the « Morning Herald’ of Monday, November 15; appeared 

" the following paragraph : oe 

Ts 

of Mr. Dispin, of the Surrey Theatre, has, it seems, taken that of the Haymar- 
ket, which he is about to open for a winter season. 

- “Now this gentleman, “ it seems,’’ has nor entered upon the im- 

er puted undertaking, which he distinctly denies in the following la- 
conic note to its author : 

hh- Sir—You have been quite misinformed respecting my opening the Haymarket 

of Theatre. Some of the Surrey Theatre establishment play there gratis this. even- 

ing, for a brother performer’s benefit, but the preparations for opening my own 
house, are quite sufficient to prevent my engaging in any other speculation. 

; 


, 1 am, Sir, your obedient scrvant, 
November 15, 1619. T. DIBDIN, 
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HOWELLIANA—No. III. 
THIS city, notwithstanding her huge trade, is far inferior ty 
London for populousness ; and this I infer out of the weekly bill; 
of mortality, which come not at most but to fifty, or thereabout: 
whereas in London, the ordinary number is ’twixt two and three 
hundred, one week with another. Nor are there such wealthy mey 
in this town as in London; for by reason of the generality of 
commerce, the banks, adventures,* common shares, and stocks 
which most have in the Indian and other compaaies, the wealth 
doth effuse itself here in a strange kind of equality, not one of the 
burghers being exceeding rich, or exceeding poor, insomuch that 
I believe our four-and-twenty aldermen may buy a hundred of the 
richest men in Amsterdam. It is a rare thing to meet with a 
beggar here—as rare to see a horse, they say, upon the streets of 
Venice ; and this is held to be one of their best pieces of govern 
ment; for besides the strictness of their laws against mendicants, 


they have hospitals of all sorts for young and old, both for the re- 


lief of one and the employment of, the other, so that there is no 
object here to exercise any act of charity upon. They are here 
very neat, though not so magnificent in their buildings, ’speciaily 
in thei: frontispieces and first rooms ; and for cleanliness they may 
serve for a pattern to all people. ‘They will presently dress half: 
a-dozen dishes of meat, without any noise or show at all; for if 
one goes to the kitchen, there will be scarce appearance of any 
thing, but a few covered pots upon a turf-fire, which is their 
prime fuel. After dinner they fall a-scowering of those pots, s0 
that the outside will be as bright as the inside, and the hitchen 
suddenly so clean, as if no meat had been dressed there a month 
before. They have neither well or fountain, or any spring of 
fresh water, in or about all this city, but their fresh water is 
brought unto them by boats. Besides this, they have cisterns tu 
receive the rain water, which they much use; so that my lau- 
dress bringing my linen to me one day, and I commending the 
whiteness of them, she answered, that they must needs he white 
and fair, for they were washed in ‘aqua celestis—meaning sky- 


water. * * * * 


Amsterdam, May I, 1619. 


ae 


* adventures.—This term alludes to a practice very prevalent, in our author's 
tune, of embarking in a partnership with speculators to a forcigu market. 
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DRAMATIC LIFE OF RICHARD CUMBERLAND. 
Continued from page 178. 








Tis a chronicle of day by day, 
Not a relation for a breakfast.—SlAKSPEARE, 





NEXT year, Mr. Cumnertanp again paid a visit to his father at 
| Clonfert, and there, in a little closet at the back of the palace, as it 
was called, unfurnished and out of use, he seated himself by choice,” 
and began to compose the ‘ West Indian.’ His sketches of Irish 
character were made in this part from its purest and most primitive 





state, and though he strove to present it in its best light, upon the 
stage, there were shades in the picture which could not be looked, 
upon without horrorand affright. An Irishman and a West Indian, 
, however, were taken for the heroes of his plot, which he began to 
' work out into the shape of a comedy. To the West Indian he de-_ 
) voted a generous spirit, with a giddy disposition ; resolved he should 
love pleasure much, but honour more ; and not being able to keep : 
y consistency of character without a mixture of failings, endowed 
y him with charity, and pushed him into the world to shift for him- 
° self.» His Irishman he exhibited in the livery of a foreign master, 
it to impress upon the audience that melancholy, impolitic alternative 
7 towhich religious disqualification, had reduced a gallant and loyal 
it subject of his natural king. He gave him courage, for it belongs 
0 to his nation, and endowed him with honour as a military attribute. 
n When his imagination was warmed, he made his ideas rush upon 
th him in a cluster, but though furnished with expressions to excite 
of laughter, they were founded upon sentiments to deserve applause. 
is On returning to England, Mr. Garrick* was resorted to again 
lu —_~~ 
l- * This application to Drury-lane Theatre produced a coldness on the part 
he of Mr. Harris, who regarded Mr. CumBERLAND as bound by obligations he 
te was hardly free to depart from ; and when it is considered that fair and honourable 


treatment had always been administered at his hands, Mr. CUMBERLAND’S conduct 


y seems no otherwise defensible than as it was not intentionally unfair. It is true, since 

the acting of the ** Brothers,” and the acceptance of the ‘* West Indian,” his 
ee: acquaintance with Mr. Garrick had become intimacy ; he found his remarks of 
r’s value, and his encouragement flattering, and owing to the mortified feelings of 


neglected friendship, no remonstrance ever reached him to recal his gratitude, or 
rectify his error. 
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a 
and again by Mr. CumBerLaNnp with the manuscript of this comedy, 
upon which he suggested much valuable advice, and grafted some 
important alterations. Ee then engaged to bring it out at his Thea. 
tre, and though the appearance of a new play was in those days an 
event of much greater attraction than from its frequency it has since 
become, yet in this interval Mr. Cumperuanp offered to give its 
produce to the manager for a picture that hung over his chimney. 
piece in Southampton-street, of no imputed value, but which having 
beena present from Lord Battimore, could not be appropriated to the 
purposes of this bargain. Of its subsequent success there is but 
little occasion to speak ; it was performed eight and twenty succes 
sive nights, and netted more money, according to the treasurer’ 
statement, than had ever been collected before. ‘The copyright was 
sold for the unusally large sum of #150, and the publisher asserted 
that 12,000 copies were vended in the course of the season. 

The moral of the ‘* West Indian” is not quite unexceptionable, 
nor is the dialogue above the level of other writings by the aathor, 
which were not attended with similar success. The enjoyment of 
ease and abstraction, under which it was planned and completed, 
might, however, have a great share in its general superiority. Mr. 
CuMBERLAND, during its progress, was master of his time ;_ his mind 
was free from official application, and he was placed among the 
dearest friends that man ever had upon earth. The calls of busi 
ness, the cavillings of angry rivals, and the jibings of newspaper 
critics, could not reach him on the banks of the Shannon, though 
in no other period of his life did the same happy circumstances 
combine to cheer him in any of his literary labours. 

The happy hit of the ‘© West Indian”’ drew a considerable resort 
of the friends and followers of the muses to Mr. Cumperranps 
house, and in one of their meetings he was recommended to take 
up the character of a Scotsman for theatrical illustration. The 
suggestion adhered to his fancy, and he began to frame the part of 
Colin Macleod, upon the model of a Highland servant, who, with 
scrupulous integrity, and a great deal of national habit, managed 
all the household affairs of a SirTuomas Mitts ; and being a favounite 
with every body who frequented our poet’s house, became in time, 
as it were, one of the company. ‘The ‘‘ Fashionable Lover’ was 
accordingly produced, in the composition of which the author 
availed himself of Mr. Garricx’s judgment at all proper intervals; 
and though he indulged no sanguine hope of its obtaining equal 
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success with the ‘* West Indian,’’ he flattered himself that he had 
exceeded that drama in point of merit. Mr. Garrick subscribed 
to this opinion, and the writer's preference was avowed in the pro- 
logue. Itis, indeed, an acceptable effort, of the moral, grave, and 


tender cast, with sentiments laudably directed against national pre-. 


judice, breach of trust, seduction, gaming, and the general vices of 
locai existence ; but popular feeling has never assented to the par- 
tiality of its progenitor. 

Mr. CumMBERLAKD’s fourth comedy, called the ‘* Choleric Man,”’ 
was on the eve of representation, when his father, who had been 
translated to the see of Kilmore, fell a victim te infirmity, and this 
sad event was speedily followed by the death of his mother, whose 
weak and exhausted frame sank under the blow, and was deposited 
by the side of her exemplary husband’s. Mr. Cumperuanp was at 
Bath, by advice, for his own health, when the ‘‘ Choleric Man” 
was brought forward, and succeeded to the utmost of his wishes. 
The malevolence of the public prints suffered no abatement, and he 
saw himself affected by false and cruel aspersions, which, under the 
pressure of recent misfortune, fell on him with accumulated asperity. 
It stands recorded in a review to this hour, that on the first night 
of the ‘“‘ School for Scandal” he was overheard in the lobby en- 
deavouring to decry, and cavil at that excellent comedy. He gave 
his accuser proof positive that he was at Bath during the time of. 
its first run, never saw it till the second season, and exhibited his 


pocket-journal in confirmation of this alibi. The reviewer was - 


convinced of his innocence, but as he had no opportunity of cor- 
recting the libel, every body that reads it must remain convinced of 
Mr.Cumerrtanp’s guilt, in venting contemptuous and illiberal 
speeches in the Theatre against the interests of contemporary writers. 

It was observed of the ‘‘ Choleric Man’”’ that the spirit which 
pervaded the two first acts was not kept up through the concluding 
three. Nor is the plot original, though the characters are humour- 
ously contrasted, and the dialogue exhibits much pointed vivacity. 
Itwas a successful play in its time, but suffered so much by the 
loss of Wesron, in Jack Nightshade, that since his decease it has 
been consigned to obscurity. 

“ Timon of Athens” was the next piece that Mr. Cumpertanp 
Presented to the stage, under the inanagement of Mr. Garrick. It 
Was an alteration from SnaKspeare, in which he had much to an- 
‘wer for, in the part of Evanthe, engrafted as a daughter upon 
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Timon, for the purpose of writing up the character of Alcibiades, 
The new matter was not made to harmonise with the old, and this 
version of a faulty original will never be admitted to the honours of 
amendment. 

As Moopy, from the excellence of his acting in the part of Major 
O’ Flaherty, became the established performer of Irish characters, 
in compliance with his wishes, Mr. CUMBERLAND wrote another 
Hibernian upon a smallerscale, and composed the ‘* Note of Hand,” 
which was the last piece of his writing that Mr. Garrick produced 
upon the Drury-lane boards, before he disposed of his property in 
that Theatre, and withdrew from business. 

While at Bath, Mr. Cumperianp had been greatly pleased with 
the performance of the part of Shylock by Mr. Henprerson ; and, 
upon conversing with him, found that his wishes strongly poimed 
to an engagement at Drury-lane Theatre, then under the: direction 
of Mr. Garrick. When he had seen him in different characters, 
and became confirmed in the opinion of his merit, he wannly re- 
commended him to Mr. Garrick, and was empowered to arrange 
his retention, upon terms that to his judgment, and that of other 


intermediate friends, appeared to be extremely reasonable. From 


some conflicting reports, Mr. Garrick grew rather cool in the 
business, and at length made the transfer of his property in the 
Theatre without the name of Hrenxverson upon the roll of its per- 
formers. He was retained, however, for that establishment upon 
the accession of Mr. Sueripan, and sustained the character of Ed: 
gar Atheling in Mr. CumBpervann’s ‘* Dattle of Hastings.” 

By the death of the Earl of Hanirax, and the appointment of 
Lord GrorGe Germaine to the seals of the Colonial department, 
Mr. Cumpertanp became Secretary to the Board of Trade and 
Plantations, principally owing to the kind offices of the last unpo- 
pular statesman, on whose behalf he was continually under arms 
to turn out and encounter the prejudices of mankind. He was 
proscribed for his known attachment to this nobleman, in times 
of trouble and inquietude, and having served him for years, with 
unwearying ardour, followed him at last to the grave in unaffected 
affliction. 

Having relinquished his residence at Tyringham for a house a 
Tetworth, in Bedfordshire, Mr. Cumser.anp, in one of the summer 
recesses, here penned his operas of ‘* Calypso’’ and the “ Widow 
of Delphi,” for the purpose of introducing to the public the com 
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positions of Mr. Burier, a young man newly returned from the 
continent, where he had studied under Piccin1, and given unques- 
tionable proofs of his genius. Here also, at the request of his friend 
and neighbour, Lady Frances Burcoyne, he drew up the defence 
of Ropert Perreau, then capitally indicted for the crime of forgery, 
His efforts, though ineffectual, were lavishly admired, and when 
poor Dr. Dopp fell under the like misfortune, he applied to him in the 
first instance for the like offices ; but when Mr. CumBrERLAND un- 
derstood that application had been made to Dr. Jounson, and that 
he was about to be taken under his shield, he consigned him to that 
Herculean advocate, convinced if Jounson did not move the mercy 
of man to his lamentable case, that penitence alone could then 
avail him. . 

In the year 1780, Mr. CumpBertanp had opportunities of disco- 
vering, through a secret channel of intelligence, many things con- 
certing between the confidential agents of France and Spain, resi- 
dent in this country, and corresponding with its enemies. By these 
communications a. prospect was opened of a secret negociation with 
the Court of Madrid, the charge of which devolved upon our dra- 
matist, who repaired in consequence to the neutral port of Lisbon, 
with letters of accreditation from Lord Hitissorovan, the Secretary 
of State, and being guided by subsequent circumstances, soon after 
proceeded into Spain. 


TO BE CONTINUED, 


—>pt<< — 
SIR GAWEN, A FRAGMENT, 
IN TVO PARTS, 


* * * * Tt was towards sunset (saith the manuscript) when Sir 
Gawen, after having traversed a very lone and unfrequented part, 
arrived at the edge of a thick and dark forest; the sky was sud- 
denly overcast ; it began to rain ; the thunder rolled at a distance, 
and sheets of livid lightning flashed across the heath. Overcome 
With fatigue and hunger, he rode impatiently along the borders of 
the forest, in hopes of discovering an entrance, but none was to be 
found. At length, just as he was about to dismount with an intention 


of breaking the fence, he discerned, as he thought, a substance © 


moving about the heath, which upon advancing towards it, proved 
to be an old woman gathering peat, and who, overtaken by the 
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storm, was hurrying home as fast as her infirm limbs could carry 
her. The sight of a human creature filled the heart of Sir Gawey 
with joy, and hastily riding up, he enquired how far he had deviated 
from the proper road, and where he could procure a night's lodg- 
ing. The old woman slowly lifted up her palsied head, and dis. 
played a set of features which could scarcely be called human ; her 
eyes were red, piercing, and distorted ; and, rolling horribly, glanced 
upon every object but the person by whom she was addressed. Her 
hair, of a dirty grey, hung matted with filth in larges masses upon 
her shoulders ; her forehead was marked with many wrinkles ; her 
cheeks were hollow and withered ; her nose was large, prominent, 
and sharp; her lips were skinny and livid ; her strageling teeth 
black, and her chin had a number of bushy hairs depending from 
its extremity; her nails also were acute, crooked, and bent over her 
fingers, and her garinents, ragged and fluttering in the wind, dis- 
played every possible variety of colour. ‘The knight was a little 
daunted, but the old woman having mentioned a dwelling at some 
distance, and offered to lead the way, the pleasure received from this 
piece of news effaced the former impression, and getting from his 
horse, helaid hold of the bridle, and they slowly moved overthe heath. 
The storm had now ceased, and the rising moon appeared to prog- 
nosticate a fine night, just as the old woman, takiug a sudden turn, 
plunged into the wood by a narrow path, nearly choked up with 
briar and thorn. ‘The trees were thick, and save a few glimpses of 
the maon, which now and then poured her light upon the uncouth 
features of his companion, all was dark and dismal. The heart of 
Sir Gawen misgave him ; neither spoke, and the knight could only~ 
pursue the path of his guide by the noise she made in hurrying 
through the bushes. At length the track grew wider, and a faint 
blue light, which came from a building at some distance, glimmered 
before them ; they left the wood, and issued upon a rough and rocky 
piece of ground, as the moon, struggling through a cloud, ‘cast 2 
doubtful and uncertain light, and the old woman, with a leer, which 
made the very hair of Sir Gawen stand on end, told him that the 
dwelling was at hand. It was so, for a Gothic castle, placed on a 
considerable elevation, now came in view: it was a large massy 
structure, much decayed, and some parts of it in a totally ruinous 
condition ; a portion, howevor, of the keep, or great tower, was 
etill entire, as was also the entrance to the court or enclosure, pre- 
eerved probably by the ivy, whose fibres crept round it with solicitous 
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care. Large fragments of the ruins were scattered about, covered 
with moss, and half sunk in the ground, and a number of old elm- 
trees, through whose foliage. the wind sighed with a sullen and me- 
Jancholy sound, dropped a deep and settled shade, that scarcely 
permitted the moon to stream by fits upon the building. SirGawen 
drew near, ardent curiosity being mingled with awe in his bosom, 
and he had inwardly congratulated himself upon this singular ad- 
venture, when turning round to question his companion, a glimpse 
of the moon poured full upon her features, and exhibited so wild 
and preternatural a combination, that, smote with terror and unable 
tomove, a cold sweat trickled from every pore, as this infernal being 
grasped his arm, and hurrying him over the draw-bridge to the 
great entrance of the keep, the portcullis fell with a tremendous 
sound. The knight startingas from a trance, drew his sword todestroy 
this treacherous guide, when instantly a horrible and infernal laugh 
burst from her, which re-echoed from every quarter of the castle, 
till peal after peal died away, and a dead silence ensued. Sir Gawen, 
whoduring this strange tumult had collected all his scattered powers, 
now looked round him with determined resolution ; his terrible com- 
panion had disappeared, and the moon shining fullupon the porticullis 
convinced him that escape was impracticable. The wind sighed 
through the elms, the scared owl, uttering his discordant note, 
broke from the rustling bough, and a dim twinkling light beamed 
from a loop-hole near the summit of the great tower. Sir Gawen 
entered the keep, having previously reasoned himself into a state 
of cool fortitude, and bent up every power to the appalling enter- 
prise. He extended his sword before him, for it was dark, and pro- 
eeeded carefully to search around, in hopes, either of discover- 
ing some aperture which might lead to the vestibule or staircase, or 
of wreaking his vengeance on the wretch who had thus deluded him. - 
All was still as death, but as he strode over the floor, a dull hollow 
sound issued from beneath it, and rendered him apprehensive of 
sinking into some dismal vault, from which he might never be able 
toemerge. In this situation, a sound, as of many people whis- 
pering, struck his ear ; he bent forward, to listen with eager atten- 
tion, and as it seemed to proceed from a little distance before him, 
hedetermined to follow it: he did so, and instantly fell through the 
mouldering pavement, whilst, at the same time, peals of horrid 
laughter again burst with reiterated uproar from every chamber of 
the castle. Sir Gawen rose, with considerable difficulty, being 
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much stunned by his fall, although fortunately the spot he had 
dropped upon was covered with a quantity of damp earth which 
had given way to his weight. He now found himself in a large 
vault, arched in the Gothic manner, and supported by eight Massy 
pillars, down whose sides the damp moisture ran in cold and heavy 
drops, the moon shining with unclouded lustre through an iron- 
grated window, which, although rusty with age, was strong enough 
to resist his efforts. Sir Gawen, having tried in vain to force it, 
looked round for his sword, which during the fall, had started from 
his grasp, and in searching the ground with his fingers, he drew 
up the fresh bones of an enormous skeleton, yet greasy and moist 
from its decaying fibres. He trembled with horror; a cold wind 
brushed violently along the surface of the vault, and a ponderous 
iron door, slowly creaking on its hinges, opened at one corner, and 
disclosed to the wondering eye of Sir Gawen a broken staircase, 
down whose steps a blue flame flashed by fits, like the lightning 
ofasummer’seve. Appalled by these dreadful prodigies, Sir Gawen 
felt, in spite of all his resolution, a cold and death-like chill pervade 
his frame. Kneeling down, he prayed fervently to that power, 
without whose mandate no being is let loose for the purposes of evil, 
ani feeling himself more calm and resolved, he began to search for 
his sword, when a moon-beam falling on the blade, at once restored 
it to its owner. 


END OF PART THE FIRST. 
—>r4<<—- 
ON BARTON BOOTH’S OTHELLO. 


“ TO attempt to give the reader a slight drawing of my favourite 
departed actor, 1 should proceed as follows : 

He was of middle stature,—five feet cight—his form. inclined 
to be athletic, though nothing clumsy or heavy. His air and de- 
portment [were] naturally graceful ; he had a marking eye, anda 


manly sweetness in his countenance ; his voice was’ completely 
harmonious, from the softness of the flute, to the extent of the 
trumpet ; his attitudes were all picturesque ; he was noble in his 
designs and happy in his execution. 


It was this actor’s peculiar felicity [writes AARON Hitt] to be heard and seen 
the same, whether as the pleased, the grieved, the pitying, the reproachful, or 
the angry. One would almost be tempted to borrow the aid of a very bold figure, 
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a to express this excellence the more significantly, beg permission to affirm, 
that the blind might have seen lim in his voice, and the deaf have heard him in 


4, 


As to his abilities, he was an excellent eiisten, and had a fine 


taste for poetry, painting, and statuary ; of this he has left us emi- 
nent proof. I will not enlarge on the various characters in which 


he excelled, and therefore shall only observe, that in Othello he has 
left the strongest impression on me. Mr. Cisser, who has been 


sparing of his praise, admits it to be his best*part. He says, in page 


77—[of his ‘* Apology,” 8vo. 1740] 


The master-piece of Boorn was Othello; there he was most in character, and 
seemed not more to animate himself in it, than his spectators. 

Let us consider this character, as inimitably drawn by the au- 
thor, where all the various passions of thesoulare called forth. Othello’s 
love is excessive, his rage tempestuous, and his grief agonizing. 
In the first capital scene, Iago works Othello into jealousy, and 
takes his leave as follows : 





In the mean time, 
Let me be thought too busy in my fears, 
As worthy cause I have to fear [ am, 
And hold her free, I do beseech your honour. 
OrueL.o. Fear not my government, ; 
Iaco. I once more take my leave. [Exit.] 
OrneLio. This fellow’s of exceeding honesty, 
And knows all qualities with a learn’d spirit 
Of human dealings. If 1 do prove her haggard, 
Though that her jesses were my dear heart-strings, 
I'd whistle her off, and let her down the wind 
To prey on fortune. Haply, for I am black, 
And have not those soft parts of conversation 
That chamberers have—or for I am declin’d 
Into the vale of years—Yet that’s not much— 
She’s gone; I am abus’d; and my relief 
Must be to loathe her. O the curse of marriage ! 
That we can call these delicate creatures ours, 
And not their appetites! I had rather be a toad, 
And live upon the vapour of a dungeon, 
Than keep a corner in the thing I love 
For others’ uses.—Look where she comes !— 


— 


* This hemistich is a deviation from the right reading, which stands thus : 
T Desdemona comes : 

he correction, of course, will be applied to the same error in a future instance. 
See page 246, 
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_ DESDEMONA enters. 
If she be false, O then heav’n mocks itself !— 
I'll not believe it. 
I look upon this soliloquy to be the touchstone for every new 
actor. When Jago had left him, after a long pause, the eye key 
looking after him, Booru spoke the following remark in a low 
tone of voice: 
This fellow’s of exceeding honesty, 
And knows all qualities with a learn'd spirit 
Of human dealings. 

Then a pause, the look starting into anger : 


If I do find her haggard, 





Though that her jesses were my dear beart-strings, 
I'd whistle her off, and let her down the wind 


To prey on fortunc! 


A long pause, as if to ruminate : 

Haply, for I am black, 
And have not those soft parts of conversation 
That chamberers have,—or for I am declin’d 
Into the vale of years—yct that’s not much— 





After a pause, the following start of violent passion : 


She’s gone; I am abused; and my relief 

Must be to loathe her. O the curse of marriage ! 
That we can call these delicate creatures ours, 
And not their appetites ! 


What follows, in a quicker, contemptuous tone : 





I’d rather be a toad, 
And live upon the vapour of a dungeon, 
Than keep a corner in the thing I love 
For others’ uses. 
A look of amazement, seeing Desdemona coming : 


Look where she comes!* 





A short pause, the countenance and voice softened : 
If she be false, O then heav’n mocks itself !— 
I'll not believe it. 
In this soliloquy the transitions are frequent, and réquire sack 
judicious pauses, such alteration of tones and attitudes, such cor- 
responding looks, that no actor since Booru has been quite com- 


plete in it.” 
b Vide Victor's “ History of the Theatres ;’? Vol II. p. 7.1761. 
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+ Vide page 245, 
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Correspondence, 


A PLAYER’S EQUIPAGE. 
To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


SIR—Some days since, about noon, in passing down Drury-lane, 
I] was struck by a crowd and a carriage at the stage-entrance 
of the Theatre.’ This vehicle was drawn by four horses ; the pos- 
tillions set cracking their whips, and the spectators stood exchang- 
ing their observations. On hastening to the spot, you may estimate 
my surprise when, in lieu of finding some very Great Man, for the 


gratification of my glimpses, I caught a cursory glance at a certain 


iene Acror, shaking hands through his chariot-windows with a 
grou, of comedians, as eager to testify their supple homage, as he 
seemed anxious to receive it, 

Now, sir, I cannot help observing that this ostentatious parade 
was miserably out of place ; and that in lieu of his making the 
very stones ‘* prate of his whereabout,” by rattling over them with 
unnecessary speed, and unsuitable pomp, a more modest return to 
his home would have testified a truer respect fur public opinion, and 
have skreened this Great Acror against many thronging recollec- 
tions of original meanness. It was in Dorchester, if I remember 
rightly, that he once profited by a public subscription for his support, 
and with such a monitor at his heels as early distress, I think some 
deference might occasionally be shown for those classes over which 
his trade has so preposterously procured him an upstart elevation. 
Acting, Mr. Epiror, is at best but a flimsy vehicle for excursive 
Joftiness ; it is an aerial chariot that may burst by the force of © 
its own inflation, and dash the proud aspirer that directs it, in 
atoms, to the dust he has dared to despise. 

{ cannot trace among the standard ornaments of our metropolitan 
stage, that the most.distinguished of this gentleman’ s coadjutors 
are in the habit of swaggering through the streets with Similar pride. 
Mr. Euuisron keeps a carriaye, to be sure, but then it is principally 
devoted tothe professional pursuits of his amiable Lady ; Miss O’NEILL 
also rides in her ‘* coachy-poachy,” but the machine and horses 
were both acquired, it is said, as a donation from the manager ; 
but be that as it may, we never ran the risk of being ridden over 
by their postillions, Mr. Munpen ‘though master of an ample 
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property, rides about Guildford-street to collect his ground-rents ing 
borrowed buggy, and Mr. Dowron saunters home in. a lowly gig 
to his cottage at Vauxhall. 

Let me hope then, Mr. Eprror, that consideration will still come, 
like an angel, to this Grear Acror, and whip the offending Adam 
out of him. I believe his errors are rather those, at all times, of the 
head than the heart ; andif so, he will submit, like a man of sense, 
to candid correction, and avert its recurrence by speedy amend. 
ment. 


I remain, Sir, &c. 
November 8, 1219. 
, (F 


—_ > 4 — 


GRATITUDE OF GREAT MEN, 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


SIR—At the beginning of the Theatrical season of 1819 at the 
Theatre Royal Drury-lane, some arrangements were voted by thepro- 


prietors excluding the Sub-Committee from the management, but the 
Sub-Committee did not chuse to walk out, and grasped their power 
firmly, notwithstanding the attempt to force it away from them bya 
Chancery Injunction. At this crisis men were seen parading allaround 
Drury-lane Theatre with placards in large letters, warning all per- 
formers and dependents against trusting the Sub-Committee, who 
were thus treated as usurpers, because the proprietors (as men 
sometimes give notice concerning irregular wives) “ would pay no 
debts of their contracting.” In the face of all these threats and 
dissuasives, numbers of performers and dependents stcod immovably 
under the standard of the Sub-Committee ; and what was the re- 
sult? These fine gentlemen, to whom the loss of thousands would 
have been a mere drop from the ocean, suffered poor artists and 
work-people who came forward to help them through the storms 
of opposition, not only to lose their pay for all the latter weeks of 
the season when the house was closed, but actually left the salaries 
unpaid for much of the time the house remained open: so that, 
when the twenty-five-thousand-pound subscription was closed a lit- 
tle time ago, five shillings in the pound were paid to families who 
had been long left without bread, and unable even to seek employ 
out of Loadon, for the want of the money owing to them by the 
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Theatre, —and the humble underlings of the house, if possible still 
more necessitous,—three pence in the shilling !—And yet some of 
these Gentlemen, when personally appealed to, are said to have acted 
with unblushing effrontery and rudeness !—Such is the deyradation 
to which this prostituted establishment has been condemned ! 
Task you, Mr Eprror, if.a body of Genriemen are privileged 
to conduct ina manner for which they themselves would be among 
the first to censure any plebeian individual? If there is no legal 
responsibility, are they not amenable to public opinion? Iam happy 
to see the spirit with which your work is proceeding, and as I deem 
it one of the first duties of the press to watch over. those improprie= 
ties which | 
Safe from the bar, the pulpit, and the throne, 
Are touch’d and sham’d by ridicule alone, 
J sincerely hope that you will not suffer so gross an act as this to 
pass without its deserved comment. 
| I remain, Sir, &c. ; 
October 25, 1819. A WRONGED CANDLE-SNUFFER, 


— > P}<<— 
DRURY-LANE DISMISSALS. 


oO 


There is in this business more than nature 
Was ever conduct of; some oracle 





Must rectify our knowledge.—SiAksPlare, 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


SIR—That Iam one of the most sagacious observers of the pre- 
sent day, I think the ensuing” communication will evince; and 
though I have no doubt, in emulation of Mr. Kean’s ‘ Manifesto,” 
that Dr. Wansn* would court it for the columns of his ‘§ Sunday 
Monitor,” I shall still decide on favouring your Magazine with its 
interesting contents. ; 








* This is the gentleman to whom Mr. KE&an’s stupendous letter upon his re- 
tun to Drury-lane, was addressed. The doctor, it is said, had long wooed the 
actor for his confidence, but in vain, till having dropped him a few fond lamen- 
tations upon the loss of his unparalleled talent, Esopus sat down to his standish, 


in noment of misfortune, and retnrned the reply which common-sense has 80 
bitterly exploded. | | 
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Among the powerful constellation of talent which Mr. Exuisroy’s 
ascendant star has driven from the sphere of Drury-lane, I have see, 
with equal grief and surprise, that no public tribute of sympathy 
or regret has been paid to the extinction of one of its brightest ly. 
minaries. O, Mr. Eprror, the rare artist I allude to has established 
such claims upon universal suffrage, (I do not mean the ‘« Suffrage” 
that Dr. Watson would give us) that the sum total of popular in. 
gratitude is almost too great for comprehension or belief! In many 
parts of the most variegated texture, for five-and-twenty years had 
this admirable actor elicited (since that’s the fashionable phrase) fresh 
pretensions, in every succeeding attempt, to critical applause ; and 
yet so ponderous a pillar of dramatic delight has been rudely pushed 
from its base, (figuratively speaking) to make way for competitors 
of later standing and inferior repute. In assumptions of bodily vigour 
and mental research, no actor before us has ever displayed’ a fairer 
title to unqualified success. Whether for livery or de-livery, be was 
always at hand to justify the most sanguine anticipations ; and no 
author upon record, I verily believe, much as he might tremble tor 
the fate of his first theatrical bantling, has ever distrusted the 
effect which this zentleman’s zeal, talent, and assiduity, were cal- 
culated to produce. Of expressive features, majestic demeanour, 
and firy enunciation, this highly-gifted individual ruled the very ele- 
ments of criticism ; and now that, by seceding from his high station, 
I can no longer incur the reproach of Hattery, permit me to mention 
the name of Mr. Evans. 

Mr. Evans, sir, whose very nose was turned by the true tragic 
pattern, is an afflicting instance of the pitiable extent tp which public 
apathy can be carried upon the retirement, whether voluntary of 
forced, of a favourite performer. In lieu of shouting nightly be- 
neath the dome of Drury-lane for his immediate return, a measure 
which the Manager’s interest so imperiously requires,* he is calmly 
suffered to walk down into Wales, and there vegetate upon the little 


property his professional earnings have acquired. Let us hope, how- 


. ’ . . . ape 
ever, that like another Cincinnatus, he will relinquish the space 
and the plough, whenever the loss of Branam, or CLaremont, oF 
Dowron, or Macreavy, or Munpen, or Covenry, or KEAN, oF J. 





* That is to say, if, according to Mr. KEAN’s example, we can venture to 


know more of the Manager’s mind than he knows of it himself, an assumptioa 
that may be made very serviceable upon certain occasions, 
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Winsron, Esq. or Miss O’NetLi, inay so deeply exhaust our stock of: 
“harmless amusement,” that nothing can recruit it but the restora-' 
tion of his indefinite vigour and interminable originality. , 


§ 
1 remain, Sir, &c. 
November 5, 1819. RIGDUM FUNIDOS. 


P.S. A very general rumour has just reached me, upon the high- 
est authority, that Mr. Evans retires in consequence of Mr. Kean’s 
stipulations to be exclusively announced in ‘* large letters,” at the 
bottom of every play-bill. With the sincerest conviction of Mr. 
Evans’s urbanity, I cannot deny my confidence in his spirit, and 
therefore feel authorized, in some sort, to corroborate this report of 
his manly opposition to an overbearing rival. How long is this sys- 
tem to be supported? Nay, if we come to that, why was not Mr. 
Evans alternately put up with his great coadjutors, Pore and Map- 
pocks, for King Richard the Third ? ‘Then, indeed, the public mind 
would have been amply furnished with food for its curiosity, 


—pr}<<—. 
THE “ STATESMAN” NEWSPAPER. 


SIR—Your pages have been recently so devoted to an impartial de-: 
tection of Newspaper fallacies, that I trust you will honour me by: 
accepting the annexed humble effort to strengthen your endeavours, 

In the ‘‘ Statesman” of Tuesday, October 12, is the following 
paragraph : 

Covent GARDEN. Last night “* King Henry IV.” introduced Mr. C. Knaper as 
Hotspur, to a tolerably full house ; in which he acquitted himself, as he always 
does, with great credit to himself, and satisfaction to the audience,— 


Now, sir, it so happens, to the eternal discomfiture of this infa- 
mous critic, that Hotspur, on the occasion alluded to, was sustained by 
Mr. Macreapy, the Prince having been allotted to the subject of 
this lying and inelegant eulogium. The baseness of such a statement 
as the above can hardly be enhanced by the severest correction, yet 
[trust you will dedicate a small part of your pages to the proper 
exposure of such detestable delinquency. 

I am, Sir, &c. 
' ee We 

We can add nothing to our Correspondent’s energetic censure of 
the «* Statesman’s” ‘offence, beyond a vivid expression of hearty 
contempt for its sordid stupidity. ‘This wretched paper is seldom 
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seen, or rarely read, by the votaries of dramatic amusement, and its 


falsehood, we suppose, upon a conviction of that hind, is therefore 
suffered to run riot with impunity. 


—_ Pb }<< — 


NEWSPAPER PUFFING. 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


SIR—You have set your face, I see, with equal strength and pro- 
riety against those vermin in the critical parterre, by whom its 

priety ag ] y 

flowers are blighted, and its fruits destroyed. 


What do you think, 
on the other hand, of our animated hot-beds for venal praise, by 


which the ‘* nothings” of every vapid dramatist, who can pay for 
_= ~ ‘: } * 


the compliment, are ‘‘ monster’d” into reputation, at the sacrifice 
of all that is correct in principle, and specious in plausibility? The 
following extract from the ‘*‘ Morning Post”* of Thursday, October 


25, will lead your readers at once to a right estimate of its dulness 
and venality : 


** HiGuH Notions’’—We are happy to find that this langhable entertainmentis 
to be revived at Drury-lane Theatre, for we long to see Sir Frederick Augustus 
Pageant, ‘ barrow-night,”’ and his man 7J'un. 


1 should surmise that your readers need hardly be assured that the 
above abominable stuff has been regularly inserted, like any other 
advertisement, for the gratification, I presume, of its sensitive au- 
thor. But whether so or not, which cannot be material to my pre- 
sent purpose, it is clearly a disgraceful attempt to bolster up the 
fallen interest of a very foolish farce, by leading the public atten- 
tion to characters of the most tedious nature, which no man could 
ever long to sec, unless indeed, like Mr. Outton, of risible notoriety, 
he is some one who loves to laugh at the dull effusions of his own 
barren fancy. 


I remain, Sir, &c. 
November J, 1819. SAM SPY. 





* {In this paper of October 28, 1818, Mrs. T. H1LL, who made her appearance Oo" 
the previous evening at Covent-garden Theatre, was complimented highly for her 
execution of ‘ Just like love is yonder rose,” which, to the confusion of th» 
** measureless lia.” be it told, she did not song a bar of!!! 
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Revenge; or, the Novice of San Martino: a Tragedy, by Major Broox Brinces 
PartBy. 8vo. pp. 112. Price 2s. 6d.—Biack, Kincssury, Parsury, and 
ALLEN. 

A TRAGEDY of one hundred and twelve octavo pages, may, in 

times so replete with dramatic productions, be regarded by the re- 

viewer as a serious evil. This play, however, has many redeeming 
merits, which would lead us even cheerfully to extend the time we 
have been obliged to pass in its perusal. 

The plot is far from being peculiarly complex, though very me- 
lo-dramatic in its construction. Count Lernia and Ludovico Caran- 
tani were rivals in love. Lernia was the accepted suitor; but on 
the evening previous to the destined union, ‘‘ heated with wine, 
seduced by frantic appetite of gain,” Carantani tempted him to the 
gaming-table, and won his whole fortune ; then lent him a thousand 
ducats upon his bond, with which the loser fled in shame to some 
distant place, known only to Carantani. There this treacherous friend 
east Lernia into prison, giving out that he had been murdered by 
robbers, and his body plunged into the sea ; then, after long wooing, 
Carantani led the lady, on whose account these crimes had been com= 
mitted, to the altar, Lernia passed many years in confinement, from 
which he was released eventually by ‘‘ public jubilee.’” On emerg- 
ing again into the world, and discovering that the traitor Carantant 
had wedded his destined bride, who was no longer living, but had 
left two beautiful daughters, Lernia gave up his whole soul to 
revenge. He took holy orders, became the Abbot of San Martino, 
and is known in the play by the name of Father Angelo. By this 
mirror of sanctity the whole machinery of the drama is supposed 
to be put in motion. 

Carantani remains the same Sir Giles Overreach as the Father, 
Which he had already proved himself to have been as the Lover ; 
and the imitation is so close in a remarkable repetition of thé 
phrase which gives the key to his character, that it is only to sub- 
stitute throughout the play ‘‘ Right Honourable,” for ‘‘ My Lady 
Duchess,” and the original is before us. Carantani is swayed by 
the hope of having a duchess in his family, and a circumstance 
decurs which impels him to sacrifice his parental love at once to his 
ambition. | 
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A kinsman by the name of Montoni bequeathed vast wealth to 
the daughters of Carantani ; which im ease both attained woman. 
hood, was to be equally divided ; but, provided either of the two 
should die, or take the veil, ‘‘ the other then should prove sole 
heiress.” The Duke of Milan, a paltry, sordid spirit, has been at. 
tracted by the reputation of Carantani’s fortune. The ambitious 
father, eager for a coronet, immures his younger daughter, Olivia, 
sn the Convent of San Martino, and encourages the Duke's atten- 
tions to the elder, Victoria, a conceited, headstrong beauty, who 
cares more for a coxcomb by the name of Celestini, than either for 
rank, fortune, or her father. Olivia, in the convent, is oppressed 
and wretched. Father Angelo secretly marks her for a victim, and 
the Prioress urges her to take the veil, in the expectation of an am- 
ple recompense for thus removing the legal claimant to part of that 
fortune which has filled the faney of the Duke. But Olivia hasa 
lover, Florian de Rosalba, who seeks her through every obstacle, 
and leaves letters for her in a column of the convent-chapel, one 
of which, being dropped incautiously by Olivia, is found by Father 
Angelo. The usual consequences follow. Olivia is dragged down 
into a subterraneous cell, to which Florian finds a secret passage. 
She refuses to escape with him. He is detected and wounded by 
Angelo, who retreats bleeding from the encounter, and is carried of 
by guards attracted thither by the bustle. Meanwhile Olivia, in 
despair, consents to take the veil ; but Victoria, having fled with 
her coxcomb lover, and jilted the Duke, the father’s heart is re- 
morse-struck, and he rushes to prevent the ceremony, and save his 
so long forsaken and much injured Olivia. It is too late. Olivia’s 
reason yielding to her sorrows, she goes mad. Angelo and Florian 
are brought in wounded. Florian dies. Angelo discovers himself, 
and is borne off to punishment ; and Caranéani, on hearing the name 
of Count Lernia, drops senseless to the ground. 

Though we cannot pronounce this plot the most prebable in its 
leading circumstances, yet it is certainly ingenious, and displays an 
aptitude for dramatic business which we should have expected 
from those connected with the stage much more readily than from.a 
major inthe East India service. Itismost pleasing to see our gentlemea 
of the sword thus elegantly employed ; and we congratulate the 
East India Company upon the possession of a soldier who is capa- 
ble of shedding so much lustre upon the arts of peace. ‘There is 
a degree of nerve in the language, conception, and arrangement of 
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« Revenge,” which lifts it much above not only the greater number 
of our modern unacted plays, but some of those which are acted. 
Still it is more like a play printed from the first rough sketch, than 
the result of careful, critical correction. Our early dramatists fre- 
quently glance from verse to prose ; but Major Parisy more fre- 
quently gives whole pages without a complete paragraph of either 
one or the other; unless we review hiin upon the plan of the old 
joke upon logic : 

It either rains, or it does not rain; 

It does not rain, 

Therefore it rains : 
and say : 

This is either poetry, or it is not poetry; 


It is not poetry, 
Therefore it is poetry. 


For example, in the following speech of thirteen lines we find but 
four of ten syllables, and the rest varying from ten to fifteen : 


This is the place Olivia named, the hour appointed. 
Sure the deep gloom that shrouds these ancient aisles, 
Has shed its influence o’er my drooping spirit, 

Does listless torpor suit with the occasion, 

When even-handed Fate her feathered balance holds, 
Apt for bold enterprize, or sloth inert,— 

When by the very deed and purpose of my mind, 
My all’s restored, or lost to me for ever? 

Ye pitying pow’rs that watch o’er faithful love, 
Oppose a father whose ambitious daring 

Would tear assunder two devoted hearts, 

And force his child, a sad unwilling victim, 

To utter vows abhorrent to her soy}. 


And the soliloquy of Olivia, in page 5, furnishes a still further illus- 
tration of this unjustifiable irregularity : 


© that this swelling heart would burst its fleshy bonds, 
And loose a wretch who lives but to despair. 

These eloister'd walls bear witness to my groans, 
These holy steps are water’d with my tears ; 

And as I nightly press my couch of straw, 

No whisp’ring seraph breathes the notes of peace, 

But the deep sigh, fore'd from my labouring breast, 
Mournfully echoed thro’ the vaulted cell, ? 
Repeats anew to, my unwilling ear, 

Tidings of sad interminable woe.— 

Florian, dear Florian, would I had seen thee never. 
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Or, having seen thee, that ’twere possible, 
With some oblivious draught, poppy or hemlock, 
Drowsy mandragora, or Lethe’s clouded stream, 
To sweep from this fond, foolish, lovesick bosom, . 
All traces, records, and false lingering hopes, 
That memory loves to feed on. 
To this stern sacrifice cold prudence bids ; 
Yet like the moth that flutters round the flame, 
I fly to that which shines but to undo me, 
And from its marble prison draw the hoarded prize, 
Welcome as cheering blaze ’midst Zembla’s snows. 
{She stoops and takes up the letter, which she opens, and runs 
over to herself.) 
Rest there brief pledge of truth and constancy, 
[ Putting the letter in her bosom.] 
Where he that trac’d thee will for ever dwell. 
Come back my scatter'd thoughts, aid me ye counsellors, 
Whose bright intelligence can pierce the mists of error, 
And in the very strife of angry passions, . 
Opposing Reason’s shield, bid all be still. 
How best to steer in this dark sea 1 know not: 
Here love in whispers soothing to the soul, 
With honied accents woes my softened heart; 
Obedience there, in icy mantle clad, 
His frozen wand displays, and at his nod, 
The rising thought, with dreams of rapture warm’d, 
Recoils upon itself, and starting, shews , 
The deadly halo of a father’s curse. 
I ken no succour till that grizly king, 
Whose outstretch'd jaws for ever wait their prey, 
Shall seize this form for worms to revel on, 
And from its prison loose my troubled spirit. 


There is much beauty in the self-communing of Olivia, in her cell, 
at the beginning of the third act: 


Thou, whose enchantments form my joy, my torment, 
Whose mirror gives the ideal form a substance, 

How thou dost minute in thy chronicle 

Each trivial word, each look, each motion ; and dost make 
Of that which least important seems to common eyes, 
A volume, more delightful to peruse, 

Than all the precious lore of all the world. 

Ye, who have:truly tasted, ye alone can feel, 

How Love, cameleon-like, doth browse on airy nothing : 
How Hope doth throw her specious causeway 0’ er 

The gulf that Reason would not look upon, 

Building, on that which is impossible, . 
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A structure of more solid seeming, than the arch, 
That looks with triumph on the wave beneath. 
Thou false physician! how thou dost abuse, 

With treacherous phantoms, the distemper’d heart ; 
Like rapturous dreams by opiate produc’d, 

That, with acuter anguish wake the fever’d soul 

To sad reality ——What a poor wretch am I! 

To be thus sugar’d o’er with blissful visions, 

But to drink deeper of the gall of fate. 

But stay, what well-known form arrests my straining eye ? 
Is it, indeed, my sister,—my Victoria ? 


The image in the following passage, where Olivia exults at the 
unexpected tenderness of her sister, is not destitute of merit: 

Sure some bright angel, from the realms of light, 

Hath touched the chords of pity ; and the heart, 

That once did glow with gentler qualities, 

Strives, like a bird unwillingly pent up, 

To flee Ambition’s cage. 

But lo, the freshness of the morning air 

Invokes to grateful homage. Dear sister, 

Ip my orisons be our past loves remembered. 


Father Angelo’s apostrophe to Woman, when he is planning the 
destruction of Olivia by poison, appears to be a mere paraphrase of 
Orway’s ‘‘ O, Woman! lovely Woman!” but the transition at 
the close of the speech is happy and characteristic: . 


O woman, lovely woman, how can peace be found 

Where thou art banish’d! Thou art the chosen instrument, 

By all-surpassing excellence ordain’d 

To be our choieest blessing. Hence, fancy couples, 

With all most good, thy softer attributes ; hence, virtue bears thy form ; 
er cell, And, but we’re told within the folds of “hsp n, 

Sex shall no more preserve its nice distinction, 

To mingle aught of earth with love that’s perfect, 

Thought would the glorious habitants in thy sweet livery clothe, 

So muca do men adore it. Thou pattern-work of aeite 

’T were better far ’mid savage wilds to roam, 

Void of all fellowship with aught created, 

Than mingle in the social haunts of men 

Despised by thee. 

Sure, Angelo, thy heart was made for better things 

Than to rebel ’gainst heaven, the co-mate of despair ; 

Despair and black revenge, that, like the yawning grave, 

Opes its ungorged throat to swallow innocence. 

Yet stay—Who forced thee to a cloister? A cursed traitor. 

Ah, curs’d I say, for ever curs’d by thee. 
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Enough. This is the stone that points the sharpen’d axe, 
The Fury this that marshals me to hell. 


The Duke’s soliloquy in the third act is a good specimen of the 
skill with which our author adapts his language to the abrupt tran. 
sitions of stage soliloquy : 


This scowling monk did school me rightly then. 

Olivia loves Rosalba ; and Carantani knew it. 

Ah, knew it. Yet in despite of fore’d conviction, 

Would screen it even from himself. Else why 

These bursts of passion ? And shall I stand absolv’d, 
That wittingly conspire against an injur’d maid, 

And rob her of her dow’r, her peace, perchance her life ? 
Tush—tush—To do, or not to do, lies yet within my power. 
To do were gainful,—not to do nobler far. 

Come, Ict’s compare them. First, not to do, would win me 
Some store of fame, as generous, upright, honest, just ; 
All honourable names, yet more for show than substance. 
But then to do. To marry one reputed 

The richest heiress in al) Italy. 

And sha’nt these nuptials furnish ready pretext, 

For impost levied on my rich domain,— 

Sha’nt her vast portion draw each peasant's tribute, 

Till my swol’n treasury’s surfeited with pelf ? 

Fame, thou art goodly. Gold, thou art goodlier still; 

A solid pile, against a painted shadow. 

I grant ye she’s a froward, sour, peevish shrew ; 

That vanity sits on her haughty brow; 

That spite lurks in her eye, and malice feeds her smile, 
She has beauty; true: but mixed with such acerbity, 
The rose is little worth the thorns that case it. 

Admit she’s handsome! Is she honest too? 

And in the matter of this Celestini,—- 


Vicporta bursts fram behind the canopy, 
- Vict. As innocent, as thou art poor and worthless. 


The speech of Carantani to Victoria, when urging her to marry 
the Duke, contains an exquisite image : 


Car. Joy of thy father’s heart, make him still more your debtor. - 
The bliss that comes unhoped for brings a double blessing. 
Seal then this sweet forgiveness with undoubted proof ; 
Give him your hand to-night. Nay, do not tremble thus. 

Vict. My father !—oh! my father—1 cannot speak. 

Car._| do not wish thee, my sweet love. These virgin blushes 
On the soft cheek of beauty, do, like the glory round an angel's head, 
Bespeak their heav'nly origin. Adieu, thou best ef daughters. 
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And now for thee, blind, senseless, disobedient, graceless thing, 
We'll fix a bridle on thy unruly mouth, 
To bend thy stubborn inclination to thy good. [Exit.] 


There is great force and beauty in the short but conclusive argu- 
ment between Olivia and Florian in Act IV.—She dissuades him 
from self-murder, and urges him not to despair, because this world 
yields him no happiness : 


O.tv. What is this span of life to ages infinite ? 
A drop of wormwood in a sea of joy! 
Fior. Thou hast conquered. I war not on my soul. p- 78. 


And of the same condensed and rich character is the exclamation 
of Angelo, when refusing to approach the passage where Florian, 
whose murder he has attempted, lies writhing in his gore : 


‘‘ What if the parting spirit meet me face to face !’’ p- 104, 


A few instances of lowness of phrase mar the beauty of some 
of the passages, such as ‘‘ Through the hind ribs,” in page 110, but 
these we have neither time nor inclination to specify. To the de- 
tails of the play very little attention seems to have been devoted, 
and hence it may not be perfectly fair to examine it in detail. As 
a whole, it exhibits a power which ought not to pause upon such a 
a beginning : a capacity to invent or apply vivid dramatic pictures, 
and contrasted varieties of character,—and a style prone to the breaks 
of passion ; these are the qualifications requisite for dramatic au- 
thorship, and such qualifications appear in this production. 


—>r<— 


Bertha, a Tragedy; by Epwarp BaL.: as performed, with unanimous ap- 
plause, at the Theatre Royal Norwich, 8vo. pp. 59. Price 2s. 6d.—EDWARDS. . 


THE plot of this production gives us to understand that the throne 
of Istria has been usurped by Harold, the brother of the rightful 
heir, Fabian, who has been missing for five years, and is supposed to 
bedead. Bertha, the daughter of a noble house fallen into poverty, 
had been betrothed to Fabian, who wooed her (as modern tragedy 
of necessity requires) under the guise of a Peasant ; but in conse- 
quence of Prince Harold’s kindness to her father, St. Claude, she 
listens,-without much external struggle, though plenty of internal 
repining, to the royal lover, and finally marries him. In the mean- 
time, the audience are let into the secret. of Fabian’s disappearance. 
More, a ferocious tool of Harold, stabbed him in order to make 
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room for the usurping brother, and then threw him, bleeding and 
senseless, into the sea. Fabian himself does not appear to have a 
very clear idea of the mode in which he got out of the water, nor 
to have taken much treuble to ascertain it ; for when interrogated 
upon his adventures, he only says of this important circumstance— 


All I could learn, from such as felt my pain, 

Was, that expiring on the crimson’d waters, 

A Corsair’s valour snatch’d me from destruction— 

Whose vessel, taken by a Turkish chieftain, 

Gave him and me to bondage and despair. p. lk. 


The “‘ Turkish chieftain,” however, behaved very well to him ; 
but still he sighed to get home again, and being taken to some 
place not named, endeavoured to steal away in a boat, but was 
caught, and thrown into chains. Almeda, the chief favourite of 
some Sultan who is about to wed her, saw Fabian passing in fetters, 
and fell in love with him at first sight. Taking a hint from Kor- 
zexveE and Lord Byron, the author conveys Almeda to Fabian’s 
prison, and there it is immediately settled that he shall escape, and 
take “‘ a youth of boundless valour” with him (of Almeda’s recom- 
mendation) who ‘‘ fain would seek the land of his kindred lov’d.” 
This youth is, of course, Almeda in disguise, and at night they set 
sail together, are wrecked, and thrown on the coast of Fabian’s 
kingdom, where the first person they see is Marco :—and now, we 
‘must take a turn back again to Istria, to see how much hangs upon 
this meeting. _ 

While the supposed dead man, Fabian, had been full of adventures 
among the Mahometans, Prince Harold was getting into fresh trou- 
‘ble every day, in Istria. Marco, (who is not only received as chiéf 
favourite at the palace of Harold, but is also at the head of a band 
of robbers, for his own private service and that of the author) 
knowing himself master of a fatal secret, takes airs, which even 
alarm Bertha, who does not think it right for her husband to be more 
‘under the controul of Marco than of his wife, and complains to her 
father St. Claude; who, when Marco is mentioned, hems and 
haws a little, but bids Bertha not be foolish, for the old house and 
great empty rooms have made her “ fantastic in her gloominess.” It 
is not long, however, ere Marco, rather oddly and abruptly, tells 
Harold he is in love with Bertha ; whereupon Harold, as a good hus- 
band naturally would do, flies intoa rage, and acombatensues, which 
‘is interrupted by the entrance of Bertha and St. Claude, Now, for 
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the first time, St. Claude, having closely eyed Marco, (with whom, 
by the bye, he must have been familiar for a long time, as they 
met daily) observes— 





One summer’s eve, 

As lone I wander’d through the rocky dell, 

A human figure glided o’er my path, 

On whose broad shield a lifeless body hung. 

The assassin’s hands were reeking i’ the blood, 

And savagely they grasp’d the dead man’s hair. _ «—p. 22. 


Bertha demands whether he distinguished the features, and he re 


_ plies— 


Not of the corse, but his ~_— bore it, plainly. 
Then Harold, startingly, exclaims— 


. Knew’st thou the man? 
St, Claude strengthens his first assertion : 


Shall J forget his pale and haggard looks, 

But partially reveal’d amidst the gloom ? 

His ragged elf-locks floating on the wind— 

His giant stride, too—and his guilty starts— 

Shall I forget them ?—Never ! yi 
Terror-struck by this admission, Harold adds— 


Could’st thou accuse ? 
To which St. Claude rejoins, something in the style of the “‘ Critic,” 
Haply I could, should time and chance agree ; 


onhearing which, Marco, who has been standing behind and listening 
all the while unobserved, goes out, (as we should infer, though no 
om stage direction is given to that effect) shaking his fist and his 
“ragged elf-locks,” and threatening, 
‘* These never shall agree !’’ 
St. Claude did not think proper to say a word about this frightful 
event at the time of its occurrence, even to his daughter, but kept it 
tatirely to himself, causing no enquiry or pursuit ; but with a very 
odd conceit says, | 


Near to that spot 1 rear’d a rustic tomb, 
And, Bertha, thou hast noted oft my prayers | 
For the departed: 


and when he appeals to Bertha to confirm his information, she re- 
ies, 
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I own it true, 
And yet | knew not why those pray’rs were said, 
But deem’d that grassy mound thy rural altar. 


This concealment surely does not look well in St. Claude, and pers 
haps the author has purposely arranged it so, in order to inflict po- 
etical justice on him (which is the best excuse we can think of) by 
making him suffer for telling the story only at the time he did: for 
Marco gets into his bed-chamber and kills him that very night, and 
then flies to the Robbers’ Cave, for fear of being punished. It is now 
that he meets Fubian and Almeda, and takes them to the cave ; 
where, first, the Robbers determine to murder them, but subse- 
quently relent, and conclude to keep them until Marco shall have 
had time to go and make some requisition of Harold, in the even: 
of whose denial, Fabian is to be let loose upon the Usurper, on pay- 
ing a sum for his ransom. The captives, not chusing to wait for 
Marco’s return, break away from the cave. When Harold is told 
that Marco demands to see him, he orders him to be fettered, and 
conducted before him for a privateinterview. Previousto Marco's 
appearance, Harold puts poison into a goblet of wine, and when 
Marco enters, he takes off his chains, upon which the Robber, “ with 
insolent familiarity,” drinks the wine without being asked, and then 
takes a candle to go to bed in “ a state-apartment of the palace,” 
after having assented to an appointment with Harold for the next 
morning in the forest. But, in the night Marco dies. Fabian ap- 
pears, reproaches Bertha, who goes threugh the regular course of 
modern stage hysterics; Harold (giving the author an opportunity 
of pressing into Bertha’s service one of the best situations in ‘‘ Venice 
Preserved”) attempts once or twice to kill her, and at last succeeds; 
then kills himself, and the curtain falls amid the greatest possible 
confusion of horrors. 

The leading faults of this play will be readily inferred from the 
sketch we have just given. We will not contend with Mr. Batt for 
a change in his title-page, though, from the frequent introduction of 
music, we should say it might with more propriety be called a me- 
lo-drame; as the music does not seem to grow out of the action, 
but to be given to assist and accompany it, It is unfortunate for 
the dramatic literature of the present day, that authors study the 
stage and the actors, and not nature as it passes before them, either 
in life or history. We have no doubt but Mr. Baty might improve 
his talent to something of sterling consequence, were he to chang? 
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the complexion of his contemplations. Marurin and Suet ap- 
pear to have misled him. He falls frequently into their fopperies 
of language, and it is not difficult to discern constant recurrences 
of the Adelaide, Florinda, and Bellamira cant. Some of his phrases are 
incorrectly applied; as ‘‘ perishing blast ;” where the phrase ‘‘perish- 
ing” is meant to denote a blast that causes to perish, when, in fact, 
it only expresses a blast that is itself perishing, or dying away. 
There are a few hobbling lines ; as, 


Of some, who met more pity in Christian climes : p. 6. 
is, : 
When fiends, fell fiends, frus-tra-ted the design ; p- 12. 


and too many of those singular breaks, which are so apt to ae oke 
laughter in an audience ; for example, 


AumepaA. I would 
Inis. What would Almeda ? p. 5. 





Blood and murder form the everlasting burthen of the five acts ; and 
alist of killed and wounded is as applicable to plays of this descrip- 
tion, as to any of the battles in the ‘* London Gazette.” In the second 
act, there is one man stabbed ; in the fourth act, one manpoisoned ; 
and in the fifth act, one man and one woman murdered ; to say no- 
thing of various combats and skirmishes. 





Such a sight as this 
Becomes the ficld, but here shows much amiss. 66 Hamlet.” 


There should be a climax even in horror ; but in this play, the first 
part is, if possible, even more sanguinary than the last. The old fa- 
shion of ending scenes in rhyme is revived, in 


Come, sullen night, and, in thy sable vest, 
Conceal the deed that pangs, yet cheers my breast. p. 7. 


Down, down, my heart; be stubborn, firm, and sear; 7 
Who blunts his knife in blood, must whet it not in fear. —_—p. 39. 


and, especially in the Jatter case, without peculiar felicity. 
Notwithstanding these faults, we would not discourage Mr. Baur. 
He will one day, perhaps, look back upon this play w ith a very dif- | 
ferent feeling from that which he now entertains, and the change will | 
bea pledge of better things. Let him not despair, for he has talent, 
and talent always has its foulte of immaturity. Whenever a man’s 
powers in any particular line begin to develope themselves, be it 
late‘or early, they must pass through their regular gradations to 
Perfection, Unencumbered and simple language, conceptions which 
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do not “‘ o’erstep the modesty of nature,” and a clear view of the 
subject chosen, in all its bearings, will qualify Mr. Bat for flights 
much more lasting, and lift him from the distorted visions of the 
play-house, to the sublime expanses of the human heart. 
In proof of our impression concerning Mr, Bauu’s capability, we 
adduce the line— | 
Replete with hope, for wishes, seeming hopeless. p. 6: 


It bears a family likeness to one of the most beautiful lines in 

modern poetry, though not graced with the same exquisite felicity 

of illustration. We allude to CampsBe.i, where, in speaking of the 

tenaciousness with which human weakness clings to visions which 

it is conscious cannot be fulfilled, he compares the devotedness of 

David to his profligate son Absalom, to Hope’s dreams, of which 
We mourn the falsehood, yet believe them true! 


There is much poetry in Bertha’s description of her disconsolateness 
even amid all the blandishments of power and fortune, where she 
says— 
I seem as one cast off by kin ; 
Or exiled lonely to some blooming garden, 
Where all things, but the charm I most admire, 
The genuine intercourse of kindred souls, 
Appear to bless me; yet, that one thing absent 
Saddens the rest, and makes them seem as nought. p- 14. 
The scene commencing at page 42 is vigourously drawn. Harold has 
given poison to Marco, and sends him to ‘‘ a state-apartment in the 
palace,” meaning that he shall die there without witnesses ; but in 
the interim, it is demanded that Marco shall be brought forth to 
justice, and Harold is compelled to stand by while Marco’s chamber- 
door is opened. The agony of uncertainty as to whether the poison 
has taken effect, and of dread lest the victim may be yet alive and de- 
nounce him as a fratricide, are powerfully drawn and judiciously 
contrasted with the breathless and innocent interrogations of Bertha; 
Har. Thinks’t they’ve reach’d the chamber ? 
Ber My lord! ae 
Har. Did they cry out ? 
Ber. For what, my lord? 
Har. Hark! hark! 
Ber. What is’t thou hear’st ! 
Har. My heart's on fire— 
Why, Bertha, gazest thus? O is there aught 
Of fear or woe, written on my pallid brow ? 
Beware, Bertha, beware—pry not too deeply in my thoughts. 
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Ber. What mean thy words—thy looks of wildest phrenzy ? 
Har. (franticly) What words? what looks? 
Ber. Such as e’en now, 
Jn dread, I heard and saw. 
Har. (after a moment's pause, turning away) Nothing! nothing! 


Enter an Attendant. 


At. My Lord, the door, where Marco sleeps, is barr’d— 
We cannot rouse him. 

Har. Then force the bolts— | (Exit Page.) 
Ay, force the bolts, since he’ll not answer thee, 3 
Whose waking hour was in another world. 

Now am I free, and so secure withal, 
That I may laugh, and banquet in my joy; 
No other tongue shall tell the damning deed— 
No other form shall blast the sight of Harold. (Listens) 
Ber. What dreadful accents hang upon his lips— 
Why glare his eyes thus fiercely towards the door ? 
Mar. (without) Lead me to Harold—vengeance! vengeance! 


Enter ALFRED—HAROLD recoils, 


Atr. O horrid sight! 

Ber. My brother! 

Har. That voice! 

Ar. ’Tis Marco’s— 
A strange and dreadful malady torments him ; 
At first he knew us not, and seem’d so wild, 
That awe came o’er us as we met his glance. 


Enter Marco, pale and frantic, endeavouring to disengage himself 
Srom the Attendants—HAaro ip stands torpidly apart. ' 


Mar. The burning teeth of hell gnaw at my heart, 
And torture me to madness—Harold, stay.— 
I know thee; yes, I know thee, foul destroyer! 
O that I had the pow’r to strangle thee— | 
O that I might but drag thee down—down—down ! 


Pointing to the earth, he sinks gradually into the Attendants’ arms, , 
his eyes still fixed upon HaROLp. 


Har. Why is this wretched murd’rer dragg’d hefore me ? 
Is he not mad ?—Away with him. ~ 
Man. Stay, till these hands have wreak’d their vengeance on thee. 
Suddenly disengaging himself from the Attendants, he rushes for- 
ward with furious effort, and grasps HAROLD’s arm, but 7 
to support himself, loosens his hold. 
It will not be—Death’s iron hand q "ertakes me— 
His i icy bolt comes—hissing—thro’ my blood— 
Curses—curse—————- (Dies) 


The recognition of Fabian and Bertha seems to haye been written 
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with some remembrance of Isabella and Biron, but it does not sink 
to imitation, and has merit : 

Fas. Lady, thy pardon; should the Prince of Istria 
Abide the while beneath these ancient tow’rs, 

His long-lost brother, ’scaped from care and bondage, 
Would fold him in his arms, 

Ber. That form! that voice! 

Stranger, approach, that I may note those features, 
For, ah, thine accents sound of joyous days, 
Almost forgotten by the luckless Bertha. 

Fas. Bertha said’st thou, lady ? 

Ber. (rushing into his arms) Fabian! Fabian! 

Fas. All-seeing heav’n! for this, accept my thanks! 
Bertha, the dearest object of my wishes, 

Yet lives to bless, to welcome my return. 

Ber. Would that she did! but, ah, she lives to curse, 
Tell me, my dearest Fabian, tell me truly, 

Why did’st thou leave me, lonely, broken-hearted, 
And, all unmindful of our secret vows, 
Come not, to call me thine. 

Fas. The sway of fate, and iron-hearted men, 

Denied me that, for which I sigh’d so deeply : 

A captive, and in chains, e’en hope expir’'d— 

But, thou wilt cheer me, now the storm is past ; 

And, as I fondly preas thee to my breast, 

Make me more bless’d, than tho’ we ne’er had parted, (Z7hey embrace.) 

Har. (without) Bertha! 

Ber. (wildly) My husband! 

Fas. Thy husband! 

Ber. O scorn me not—I am enough a wretch, 

Cut off from every hope—from every comfort. 

Fas. Bertha, Bertha, that voice was Harold’s. 

Ber. (sinking at his feet) 1 am Harold’s bride. 

Fas. [And] Harold is my brother. O cruel Bertha! 
1s’t thus I am repaid my love—my woes ? | 
Chief of these halls, I made a secret vow, 

Never to wed, save one that lov’d me only; 
Bencath a peasant’s garb I woo’d and thought thee 

BER. (weeping and interrupting him) This is too much, ona heayen 

must answer it. 

Fas. Weave me a banner of the lightest texture, 

Aad hang it on yon lofty pinnacle— 

*T will flirt, inconstant, with each passing zephyr ; 
And such is woman !—selfish, faithless, woman ! 
Heartless herself, she heeds not others’ pangs, 
But, lightly laughing, deems it pastime pleasant, 
To triumph in our wrongs. 
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Ber. This to me! 


Thou knewest not my sighs of wretchedness 
For thee, too rigid Fabian. Many an hour, 
When sable Midnight flung her horrors round, 
Refusing comfort, have I stol’n forlornly, 
To weep upon the spot where last we parted, 
And bless, alone, thy name. 
Fas. How then, [my] Bertha, 
Could’st thou become united to another ? 
Thou wert [read wast] my star 
Ber. Alas, I thought thee dead— — 
Or worse, to me, one faithless to thy vows. 
Age, silver age, sat on my father’s brow, 
And ruin laugh’d to scora his niany years : 
Thy wretched Bertha held the fatal pow’r, 
By wedding Harold, to redeem those honours 
For which, with bursting heart, she saw the tear 
Of secret grief, steal from a parent’s eye. 
Fas. O we have drunk-:of anguish, to the dregs ! 
Har. (without) Bertha! 
Ber. Lcome. (Throwing herself on Fantan's neck) 
Now, wilt thou plant thy dagger in my breast, 
And bid me be at peace? Harold approaches! 
O [ would rather some tormenting demon 
Sciz’d on my frame, and dragg’d me to destruction, 
Than meet that dreaded form! [Rushes out.] 
Fas. Here dies, at once, the blossom of my hope. 
O, Hafna! but for thee, poor orphan boy, 
*T would give me joy to welcome desolation— 
Till, in the savage phrenzy of my soul, | 
I laughing sat upon some perishing orb, 
And hugg’d annihilation. - [Exit.] p. 46. 


The last speech but one of the play must conclude these sketches, 


and as it is a very favourable specimen of the author’s strength 
of style, he will not, we trust, accuse us of not having given him 
the fairest opportunities of speaking for himself : 





Har. That voice! that voice! Stay, dearest Bertlta, stay. 
What fiends are those, of foul and corse-like form— 
Whose bony joints, piercing their winding cerements, 
Drag me to death, in links of flaming fire ? 
O save me, Bertha! save me! Ha! ha! ha! 
That shade !—’tis Marco’s! ’Twill not let me pass: 
A murd’rer’s blood is on a murd’rer’s head. , 
Help! they destroy me! Bertha, Bertha, stay, 
While thus, despairingly, I rush between them. 
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Original and Select Poetry. 
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STANZAS TO A PICTURE. 


No! now another claims the heart, 
That once usurp’d thy tend’rest care ; 
Go,—smiling image ; hence, depart ; 
Thy memory must not enter there. 


Still shall recording angels keep 

The vow I’ve pledg’d, from guilt or blame ; 
No future hour shall see me weep 

Tears that would now be tears of shame. 


Then, go ;—another claims this heart ; 
For thee its pulse should beat no more ; 
Go, smiling image—hence, depart ; 
Tis but one pang, and all is o’er. 


Bernard-street, Russell-square. M. W*#t#N, 
November, 1819. | 
—- Pres 
TO * * 
Thou didst not think, then, I had loved }— 
Ah, lady, were I but to tell 
The pangs this heart hath vainly proved, 
For her—beloved, alas, too well— 
For her, who ne’er by word or look, 
Although she knew the secret woe, / 
My cheek that blanch’d, my frame that shook, 
Would even coldest pity show ; 
But, borne on youth and beauty’s tide, 
Look’d down with scornful eye on one, 
Who withered in its glance of pride, 
Yet wanted heart that glance to shun: 
Thy wonder, lady, then would be 
That I should e’er have smil’d again, 
And on my brow that thou should’st see 
No token of those hours of pain. 
Ah, deeper than my cheek and brow 
Are sunk the signs of sorrow’s smart ; 
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The scar that marks affliction’s blow 
Is where the wound was—in my heart : 


That could’st thou see, then might’st thou trace 


The path of passion through its core ; 
Thoughts which long years can not efface, 


Hopes blighted, ne’er to blossom more. . 


Why, at the banquet and the ball, | 
Should sadness o’er me seem to reign? 
Weep those who will, I’ll smile with all, 
As if I ne’er had tasted pain. 
Not mine the ostentatious woes 
That claim from all the tribute-tear ; 
I would not cast a cloud o’er those 
Whose spirits are as sunshine clear : 
I would not wake in friendship’s breast 
A sigh for what mine own hath proved ; 
I could not bear the heartless jest 
Of the cold few who never loved. 
Not mine the childish griefs that flow, 
Brawling, like brooks o’er every stone ; 
It is the deep full tide of woe 
That smoothly, silently glides on. 
Still cheerful is each look and tone, 
As erst they were ere love had birth ; 
And e’en my harp, to mourning prone, 
I sometimes wake to notes of mirth. 
But, ah, not less the water’s force 
When lilies on its surface beam ; 
As rapid is the river’s course, 
Tho’ roses over-hang its stream ! 
Pass round the bowl, raise high the song, 
As lightly will I sing and quaff ; 
Bound merrily the dance along ,— 
T’ll join alike the groupe, the laugh : 
But when the song is heard no more, 
The bowl is drain’d, the dancers fled, 
Then comes the gloom my spirit o’er, 
Then, lady—would that I were dead! 


Broad-street Golden-square. 
Vou, XV. MM 
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No. 88. 
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TO MARY ANN. 


O wake that song of love again, 
That you, but now, so blandly sung ; 
You never breath’d a melting strain 
That on your lips so sweetly hung. 


Nor let those long dark lashes veil 
The lustre of your speaking eyes, 

For, trust me, they unfold a tale, 
That all the power of words defies. 


That song again! and be it mine 

To mark once more its varying measure ; 
Till this warm heart feels all divine, 

And every pulse throbs high with pleasure. 


October, 1819. M. LEMAN REDE. 
—Prtaan 


Theatrical Snquisition. 


Hic patet ingeniis campus: certusque merenti 
Stat favor: ornatur propriis industria donis.—CLAUDIAN- 


it THEATRE ROYAL DRURY-LANE. 
819. 


Oct. 25. Suspicious Husband ; Innkeeper’s Daughter. 
26. Way to Get Married—Dick Dashall, Mr. RussE.t ; Clementina All- 
spice, Mrs. EGerTon ;—Prize. 
27. Wild Oats ; Turnpike-Gate. 
28. Ibid; Past Ten o’Clock. 
29. Way to Get Married— Dick Dashall, Mr. PENLEY ;—Who’s Who? 
80. Wild Oats; Frightened to Death— Corinna, Miss Povey. 
Nov. 1. Speed the Plough; Amoroso; Ibid. 
2. Road to Ruin—Sulky, Mr. Butter; Widow Warren, Mrs. Har- 
LOWE ;—High Notions. ; 
3. Beggar’s Opera—Macheath, Mr. PEaRMAN; Polly, Miss CAREW ;-—~ 
Three and the Deuce ; Two Strings to your Bow. 
4. Road to Ruin; Innkeeper’s Daughter. 
5. Ibid; Ella Rosenberg— Rosenberg, Mr. HamBuin; Storm, Mr. Bet- 
LER; Flutterman, Mr. Harvey. 
6. Wild Oats—Sir George Thunder, Mr. Butter ;—High Notions. 
8. Richard the. Third— Buckingham, Mr. THomrson ; Richmond, Mr. 
E.uisron ; Brakenbury, Mr. Foote; Lady Anne, Mrs. WEST; 
—No Song no Supper. 
9. Ibid; Twe Strings to your Bow. 
10. Ibid; Modern Antiques. 


11, Wild Oats: Ella Rosenberg—Mountford, Mr, BaRnarp; Storm, 
Mr. DewTon, 
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12. Richard the Third; Rosina—Mr. Belville, Mr.T. Cooke; Captain 
Belville, Mr. BARNARD; William, Mr. KNi6HT ; Rosina, Miss 
Povey; Phebe, Miss KELLY. 

43. Guy Mannering— Colonel Mannering, Mr. Barnard; Mucklethrift, 
Mr. HuGues ;—Mayor of Garratt. 

15. Richard the Third—Buckingham, Mr. HoLtanp ;—Of Age To-mor- 
row. 





ROAD TO RUIN. 


TUESDAY, November 5.—This excellent comedy, upon which not 
even that venomous old serpent, Antony Pasquin, could try his 
tooth with impunity, has been revived under a warm demonstration 
of public regard, that may be adduced as a satisfactory proof that 
true taste is not totally extinguished by the pressure of unworthy 
productions. 

Qa the part of Old Dornton Mr. Munven has poured the rich 
streams of his genius with an ample hand, and it has fertilized, like 
the shores of Nile, beneath his periodical inundation. Intense en- 
ergy and playful humour are alternately assumed with equal skill 
throughout this arduous character, which will long remain, we trust, 
among the marks and monuments of its great actor’s superiority. 

Harry Dornton ought to have been played by Mr. Exuuisron, but 
we cannot think with such injustice of the part, as to suppose that 
the words in which he clothed it were more than the mere aberra- 
tions of extemporary nonsense. We have hitherto laid the lash but 
lightly upon this gentleman’s eccentricities ; his improper costume 
and unfaithful text were adverted to with a lenient hand; these er- 
rors, however, have been only aggravated by indulgence, and 
criticism, we suspect, has no mercy like its scourge, for s0 hardened 
an offender, ) 

Mr. Knieur’s Silky will not authorize particular commendation, 
though played with unimpeachable assiduity. Mr. BurLer we have 
hever seen to such advantage as in Sulky, which must tend to en- 
hance his reputation, in this line of business, as an impressive, ju- 
dicious, and valuable performer. Goldfinch, for which the stage- 
manager had been previously announced, was sustained by Mr. 
Haguey, who, even only as a relief against the splutter of Mr. 
Russi, would ensure our unqualified encouragement. He was 
sprightly, however, and amusing, but we cannot rank this effort 
among his most fortunate assumptions. 

Miss Kexty sustained the artless Sophia with much agreeable 
simplicity, though better qualified by the opulence of her talent 
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than the poverty of her charms, for such a species of personation, 
The scene in which Miss Krtry gathered up the fragments of Dorn. 
ton’s Valentine was admirably performed, and we most cordially at- 
test the brilliant originality of her idea. 

Owing to the death of his father, Mr. Dowron was prevented 
from playing the part of Storm, in ‘‘ Ella Rosenberg,” the after- 
piece that followed, which Mr. Butter, in pursuance of the sub- 
joined address by Mr. RussEtv, was unanimously suffered to assume : 


Lapies and GENTLEMEN :—From Mr. Dowron, who was here till three o'clock 
this afternoon, I have just received a letter stating that an unexpected domestic 
calamity will prevent his performance of Storm, in the afterpiece, for which he 
was announced. Under these circumstances, and to prevent a total change in the 
entertainment, Mr. BuTLER has consented to undertake the character, and con- 
sidering the arduous nature of its assumption upon so short a notice, the Theatre 
most earnestly solicits for Mr. BUTLER the kindest indulgence you can do his ef. 
forts the honour to bestow. 


—— Phe 
THEATRE ROYAL COVENT-GARDEN. 


1819, 


Oct. 25. Richard the Third— Duke of Gloster, Mr. MACREADY ; Buckingham, 
Mr. Terry; Lady Anne, Mrs. Yates ;—Gnome- King. 
26. Clandestine Marriage— Miss Sterling, Mrs. Gisss ;*—Arthur and Em- 
meline—Arthur, Mr. Annotr; Merlin, Mr. EGERTON; Oswald, 
Mr. Connor; Osmond, Mr. Comer ; Philidel, Miss TREE ; Em- 
meline, Miss Footer. 
27. Steward— Clement, Mr. ComER ;—Ibid. 
28. Richard the Third; Ibid. 
29. School For Scandal— Charles Surface, Mr. Jones ;~-—Ibid. 
30. Rob Roy Macgregor ; Critic. 
Nov. 1. Richard the Third; Gnome-King. 
2. Road to Ruin— Old Dornton, Mi. FARREN; Harry Dornton, Mr. As- 
BoTT; Sophia, Miss Brunton ;—Arthur and Emmeline. 
3. Tempest— Prospero, Mr. Terry ; Ferdinand, Mr. Ansotr; Stepha- 
no, Mr. J. RussE_. ; Miranda, Miss Foore; Dorinda, Miss BRUN- 
TON ;—Forty Thieves. 
4. Hamlet— Ophelia, Miss Tree ;—Arthur and Emmeline. 
5. Richard the Third; Lodoiska—Floreski, Mr. Poiviprs; J aybel, Mr. 
J.RusseEtL; Kera Khan, Mr. Connor ; Lodoiska, Mrs. Dickons. 
6. Love Makes a Man, or the Fop’s Fortune—Antonio, Mr. BLANCHARD; 
Charino, Mr.Comer; Don Lewis, Mr. FARR EN; Carlos, Mr.C. 
Kemsi£; Clodio, Mr. Jones ; Governor, Mr. CHAPMAN; Don Du- 
art, Mr. Connor; Don Manuel, Mr. CLAREMONT; Angelina, 
Miss Foorre; Louisa, Mrs. Faucir; Elvira, Miss BRUNTON ;— 
Rosina—Mr. Belville, Mr. Duruser; Captain Belville, Mr. 
Pyxe; Rosina, Miss TREE. 





* On ace untof Mrs. KeMBie’s temporary retirement. 
+ Owiug to the absence of Mr. C. KempteE—Vide page 279, 
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g. Richard the Third; Lodoiska— Floreski, Mr. Duruset.* 
9, Tamerlane— Tamerlane, Mr. C. KemsBie; ajazet, Mr. MACREADY 3 


Avalla, Mr. Connor; Moneses, Mr. Assott; Arpasia, Mrs. 
Bunn ; Selima, Miss Footr ;—Blue Beard. 

10. Confederacy— Gripe, Mr. Emery ; Moneytrap, Mr. W. Farren; 
Dick, Mr. Jones ; Brass, Mr. Fawcrrr; Clarissa, Mrs. DAVISON ; 
Araminta, Mrs. Faucit; Corinna, Miss Foore ; Flpanta, Mrs. 
Gisss ; Mrs. Amlet, Mrs. Davenport ;—Cozening ; Arthur and 
Emmeline. 

i]. Macbeth—A/acbeth, Mr. Huppart; Maeduff; Mr. Aspott; Lady 

Macbeth, Mrs. Bunn ;—Lodoiska. 

. Richard the Third ; Rosina. 

3. Confederacy ; Marriage of Figaro. 

5. Richard the Third; Mother Goose. 
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RICHARD THE THIRD. 


MONDAY, October 25.—Criticism has been eager to set its seal 
upon this performance, as the traveller toils up a dangerous ascent, 
to leave his name on the summit of an Egyptian pyramid. In re- 
cording the high flights of excursive fancy, we partake of its ele- 
vation, and divide its lustre, since the critic who succeeds in accredit- 
ing the just claims of a book or an actor, achieves no ordinary portion 
of those bright attributes he so justly ascribes. 

It is easy, we admit, to dip our hands in the foam of the ocean, 
but to fathom its waters, deeply and mightily as they are rolling 
about us, demands if not superior skill, at least superior attention. 
Criticism, or the art of dispensing fame, is no ordinary science, though 
vulgarly assumed, and towers to a glorious extent above the nar- 
row views and sordid venality by which its professors are distin- 
guished. It is Apollo’s lyre in the grasp of Pan, and though strung 
with golden wires, yet when jangled by the hands of ignorant te- 
merity, can only mourn in desolation for its own untunable discord - 
ance. | 

The reputation of Mr. Macreapy, which, inour ownestimate of his 
powers, no praise could establish and no cirumstance can heighten, 
with the public, however, has been heightened and established in the 
mostamazing degree. The jewels of his talent are at length popularly 
set, and now begin to glitter with unsullied brightness. In Richard 
the Third he has found a favourite stem for his variegated blossoms ; 
and those who could not stoop to pluck the flowers that so lavishly 
sprung up from his previous personations, allured by fashion, are 
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* Mr. Puiipes having to fulfil a short engagement at Bath. 
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now crowding to inhale that fragrance they so long and so coldly 
neglected. 

The great secret of Mr. Macrrapy’ s success in this effort has re- 
sulted from the plainness and simplicity with which its opposing 
passions were depicted. The hero, the lover, the statesman, the 
hypocrite, the sinner, and the penitent are to be found within its 
compass, and must afford considerable attraction to a judicious per- 
former. Without any unnatural snatches at excessive effect, Mr 
Macrrapy gave its proper weight to every bearing of the character 
and completed a picture of its varied tendencies, in which one great 
whole was duly guarded against the encroachments, however im- 
posing, of any component part. . 

We saw nothing throughout the incipient soliloquy to call for pe- 
culiar commendation, though delivered with a force-and fidelity in 
perfect adhesion to its wuthor’s design. ‘The succeeding scene, ‘in 
which King Henry’s death prepares the path for Gloster’s dramatic 
atrocities, was replete with calm brutality, and sarcastic malig. 
nance. In lieu of keeping to the old indefensible custom of stabbing 
Heary a second time, at the utterance of these words ; 

If any spark of life be yet remaining, 

Down, down to hell, and say I sent thee thither, — 
we should like to see Gloster’s taunt, for such it evidently is, poured 
upon Henry’sear, while the last remnant of perception could be hailed 
for its delivery. According to the common mode, that very “ spark 
cf life” to which Gloster appeals for a hearing, is extinguished by 
his own hands, though nothing but its preservation could give their 
due force to these final words. 


In the second act a very exquisite touch of emotion was evinced 
at the hemistich, 


Ha! Edward taken ill !— 
when Brakenbury had just before been repulsed for his unseasonable 
intrusion. The interview with Lady Anne, so disfigured as it is by 
the most hideous inconsistencies, was remarkably well-sustained, 
and we have seldom seen Gloster’s incitements to vengeance so pow- 
erfully obliterated by his reasons for crime. ‘The calm and decliber- 
ate. manner in which he pronounced the decollation of Hastings,,was 
adinirably in unison with the deep solemnity of so serious an event, 
and no traces of a greater impression were ever made by two words, 


than resulted from the mysterious tone in which ‘he proclaimed his 


young kinsmen’s committal to ‘‘ the Tower.” 
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Cottey Cisser’s excellent reflections upon conscience, in Act 
jl. supplied Mr. Macreapy with a fairer scope for his ener- 
getic powers, than any portion of the part had previously afforded. 
His allusions to the ‘‘ protesting lover,” the “‘ deluded virgin,” and 
the‘ hungry judge,” were delightfully delivered ; and the con- 
cluding resolve that ‘* ambition” should still be taken as a standard 
for his conduct, wound up this admirable soliloquy to a pitch of 
unprecedented success. The rude scene that follows with Lady Anne, 
was ole continued chain of resplendent emanations, and we have 
seldom seen more cordial applause attend the remainder of this act, 
than was subsequently bestowed upon Gloster’s exertions. 

The celebrated rebuke of Buckingham ,— 
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I’m busy,—thou troublest me,—1l’m not i’ the vein— 


was given with peculiar excellence, but in the scene which follows 
it, where Richard, after anxiously unfolding the secret horrors of 
his soul, presses Tyrrel upon the subject of the Princes’ murder, a 
more finished picture of breathless agitation, than that adduced by 
Mr. Macreapy, has never perhaps adorned the British Stage. His 
eagerness to ascertain if Tyrrel had seen them not only ‘‘ dead” but 
“buried,” and the pitiless brevity with which he regulated their 
interment, were masterly delineations of incidental disorder and 
habitual firmness. The news of Morton’s flight, and Buckingham’s 
rebellion, came like acharm to collect his scattered vehemence, and 
the fierce appeal to ‘‘ firy expedition” at once developed the stormy 
nature of those transactions, by which the heart of Richard was 
again about to be aroused. 

From this period of the piece, its hero is distinguished by the as- 
tumption of that spirit and activity, which the turbulent scenes he 
Prepares to engage in so indispensibly demand. His interview with 
the ladies is not essential, or at least only so, as opening an avenue 
tohis reproaches of Lord Stanley, his triumph over Buckingham, 
and his invocation to revenge. This ardour pervades the whole of 
Act V. with short interruptions, till its close is attained by the fall 
of Richard, whose overthrow exhibits in its proper light, the fair 
fate of lawless enormity, and unbounded ambition. 

In the course of this career, Mr. Macrreapy marked his Richard 
With a judicious alternation of dark, desperate, and desponding 
qualities. The tyrant’s suggestion of what pillow may receive his 
head to-morrow, and Catesby’s subsequent remark that 
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the king has not that pleas’d 

Alacrity, nor cheer of mind, that he 

Was wont to have, 
sufficiently refute the absurd notions of certain observers, that the 
part at no period is chequered by a melancholy humour. Critics, 
however, as it was said of Saumastus, seem to have built their seats | 
upon a heap of stones, that they may have them at hand to hur 
upon the heads of every inoffensive passenger. 

The tent-scene was a glorious topic for general acclamation, and 

when Mr. Macreapy, “in all the hells of guilt,” burst up from 
the bondage of his supernatural alarm, he seemed, indeed, 





to guilty minds 
A terrible example! 

His delineation of this dreadful dream was intensely effective ; 
** cold drops of sweat” hung in sickening reality upon his “ trem- 
bling limbs ;” we felt the very chillness of his blood, and shrunk 
from the freezings of hisimputed horror. Few examples can equal 
this effort, and no praise can surpass it. 

His apostrophe to St. Georar,— 

inspire me with the rage of lions! 

was indescribably transcendant ; in the. succeeding scenes he did, 
indeed, ‘* enact more wonders than a man,” and died at last with 
such brilliant propriety of attitude and action, that no particle of 
this arduous attempt was superior to the graces of his fall. 

Nothing but the possession of powers far beyond the physical reach 
of any other actor, could have maintained Mr. Macreapy against 
the great and ardent demands, by which at this period of the part 
he must have found himself assailed. After three hours of unre- 
mitted exertion, his fine voice retained all its strength, clearness, 
and extent, absolutely electrifying the audience by bursts of uncon- 
trollable vigour. Such a consummation resembles the jewelled 
window of Aladdin’s palace, which could only be finished in accord- 
ance with its fellows, by the same magic hand that supplied them 
with brilliance. , 7 

Peals of enthusiastic applause have been nightly redoubled at this 
epoch of the character, and even its announcement for a future 
evening, is invariably received with tumultuous triumph. Under 
such assurances of success, we trust that Covent-garden will 





no longer be a stage 
To feed contention in a Angering act, 
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_ *—** he was on the sudden snatched away from the blessings and acclamations 
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but that this ‘‘ well-grac’dactor” will be promptly brought forward to 
pluck his hard-earned wreath from the daring hand that has so long 
allured him to the lists of competition. The star of Mr. Macreapy’s 
fortune begins to sparkle with its brightest rays, and vile, indeed, 
will be the hand that may strive to weaken its lustre. 
We are sensible that this splendid performance must be injured _ 
by our garbled allusion to its congregated beauties, should an idea 
be inrbibed by it that Mr. Macreapy was not equal, in every sound 
requisite for the part, to our most sanguine expectations. The plan 
we have pursued arose e2 necessitate rei, as no other medium was at 
hand to justify that occasional praise we feit impelled to bestow. We 
could, indeed, with equal sincerity and delight, have summed up 
our opinions, in lieu of appealing to facts, and stamped the efforts 
of this great actor with many glowing titles, the validity of which 
we have adduced ample evidence to prove. Such testimoniesas these, 
however, are like 
Dust in the wind, or dew upon the flower, 
and cannot be regarded, from whatever sources they may spring, 
but as the vanities of a light mind, arrogantly ostentatious of its 
power to ratify the excellence it bore no part in achieving. .Mr. 
MacrEADy was sent across the Rubicon, to stem its tide by the en- 
ergies of inherent power ; no hand divided his toil, or shall di- 
minish his success ; he is the founder of his own eminent fortune, 
and dreadfully, indeed, will the drama be impaired, should public 
apathy again refuse to recognize his talents, or cherish their value. 
Buckingham, in the hands of Mr. Tegry, was endowed with un- 
usual importance, and conveyed another tribute to that gentleman’s 
worth and versatility. The animation and correctness of his efforts 
commanded very general applause, and we sincerely congratulate 
him ypon his skilful expansion of so limited a part. Mr. Apsorr 
played Richmond in a laudable manner, and Mr. Connor tlischarged | 


the duties of Brandon with effect and propriety. . 





ARTHUR AND EMMELINE. 
TUESDAY, October 26.—‘‘ This poem,” writes DryDEn in his 
dedication to lord Hatrrax, ‘* was the last piece of service which I 
had the honour to do for my gracious master, king Cuaries the 
second,”* who died, according to the same declaration, before it 
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reached the stage. Ifno greater ‘‘ piece of service” was ever rendered | 


to the dingy-mouthed monarch than can be traced to the merits of 


this ‘‘ dramatic opera,” we think the laureat could have claimed 


but little congratulation on the success of his endeavours. 

The history of ‘* King Arthur; or, the British Worthy,” as de. 
nominated by Drypen, is briefly this : It was written, about seven 
years before its representation in 1697, upon authorities collected 
from Bepr, Bocuarr, and other authors, “‘ concerning the rites and 
customs of the heathen Saxons.” ‘To obviate the possibility of po- 
litical offence, it was subsequently re-modelled in its diction and 
design, a change which the poet has by no means instructed us to 
consider as an amendment. Notwithstanding all these disadvan. 
tages, some portion of its original spirit still remained, and ‘“ King 
Arthur,” which in its primitive form had received the royal appro- 
bation, was strengthened by the music of Purce., and became a 
source, in the summer it appeared, of great public amusement. 

** Arthur and Emmeline” is an abridgment from this drama, in 
which the merit of brevity, at least, has been attained by unsparing 
compression. It formerly extended to five acts, but is now bounded 
by two, though but a couple of subordinate characters have been 
Omitted. One of those, Albanact, the captain of Arthur’s guards, 
was the vehicle of Drypen’s vivacity ; he frolics through much 
fugitive wit, and in narrating his encounter with an enemy, remarks 
that he received ‘* two licks across the face, to put him in mind of 
his christianity.” From this specimen of pious sprightliness, we 


suppose the reader is not much inclined to lament its utter depri- 
vation.* 


Mr. Kemate is intitled to the honour of paring down this play to 
its present condition, which differs but immaterially, we believe, 
from the copy he published many years ago. Divested of its ad- 
juncts, the fable may be thus simply supplied : 





of his subjects, who arrived so late to the knowledge of him, that they had but 
Just time enough to desire him longer, before they were to part with him for ever.” 
For the credit of DkypEN, we may observe his admission that this royal monster 
was twenty years among his insulted subjects, before they began to discover his 
value. 

* The following observations of tlie same speaker, are much in the mode of 
modern composition : 

Auwanact. T cannot blame him for courting the heiress of Cornwall: all hetr- 


esses are beautiful, and as blind as she is, he would have had no blind bargan 
of hey. 
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Arthur, king of Britain, is betrothed to Emmeline, the daughter of Conon, 
duke of Cornwall, and she, though born blind, is capable of distinguishing him 
in preference to Oswald, the Saxon king of Kent, who strives in vain to secure 
her affections. Between these potentates a cruel-conflict arises, and each calls 
to his aid the power of enchantment. Merlin, the guardian of 4rthur, succeeds 
by superior influence in restoring Emmeline to sight, while confined by Osmond, 
aminor votary of magic rites, who with Grimbald, his ministering fiend, is 
ultimately overcome, and consigned to imprisonment, while Oswald succumbs 
to the predominance of Arthur, and accedes to his union with Emmeline. 





Here, it must be owned, we search in vain for points of interest 
or motives to merriment, but the progress of this story developes 
many facilities for melody, that few persons can appreciate, and 
magnificence that all understand. Upon the auxiliary tribates of 
PurceL, his divine coadjutor passed the warmest encomium, and 
much of his composition will justify the most lavish applause. 
“ Come if you dare” seems almost a national effort ; ‘‘ Hither, this 
way,” has many features of pre-eminent sweetness ; and an air ale 
lotted to the Genius of Frost, though omitted, is classed among the 
finest results of seientific expression. Dr. Arne, beneath the au- 
spices of Garrick, furnished many popular strains, by a fresh ar 
rangement of the original poetry, but to the common ear, for we 
vannot call it taste, these composers have parted with their charms, 


and very little sympathy is now aroused by the noblest flights, be= 


yond the bold breathings of the trumpet, or the ‘* double, double 


beat of the thundering drum.” ' 


Considered as it really is, the frequenters of this revival have no 
right to be dissatisfied with its production. The scenery is new, 
abundant, and beautiful, the decorations are splendid though ine 
complete, and the dressses if not to richness, have some claim to 
variety. In Mr. C, Krmsre, whom a singular disagreement with 
Mr Henry Harris, drove precipitately from the Theatre,* King 


. Arthur lost his intended representative, and Mr. Assort was elected 


to the vacant station. This actor is tolerably expert in the common 








* The public papers, with their usual fallacy, imputed this rencontre to a dis- 
agreement in consequence of Mrs. C. KEMBLE’s refusal to play the part of Madge. 
It arose, however, from a wish expressed by Mr. C. KEMBLE to have the comedy 
of Love makes a Man,” and the entertainment of ‘* Arthur and Emmeline,” 
announced for different evenings, from the difficulty he felt in playing the princi- 
pal parts of both in such close continuity. This objection, we understand, in- 
duced Mr. Harris to use some disgraceful language, which Mr. KeMBLE resented 
With equal spirit and propriety. 
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place of every part he assumes, but seldom manifests peculiar assj- 
duity, or uncommon vigour. We saw no inducements to amend 
this estimate of his general impression, or reduce it beneath the 
customary level. 

In the hands of Mr. Emery “‘ fierce Grimbald’s ponderous bulk” 
found an able representative, and this chief of the ‘‘ swarthy deemons” 
was sustained with unshrinking vigour. Mr. Emery has acquired 
peculiar reputation for characters of this sort, and if complete 
identity of tone and aspeet with the form he assumes can maintain 
it, we think his Grimbald must satisfy the most captious observer, 

There were no other male personations that asked for critical no- 
tice. Mr. Connor, indeed, maintained his respectable rank as Oswald, 
between whom and 4rthur the combat was carried on with a sad 
Jack of dexterity. They should fight, according to Drypen’s child- 
ish direction, ‘‘ with spunges in their hands, dipped in blood,” but 
though we cannot advocate such puerile refinement, something like 
the shadow of cut-and-thrust reality should at all events be given. 

Miss Foote, whose talent during the past three years has expand- 
ed with her beauty, was in truth a living picture of Emmeline’s love- 
liness, and justified the very flattering sanetion with which her ef- 
forts were received. The juncture at which her vision is restored 
by Piilide’s unguent, imposes a task of no ordinary labour, and 
we should feel ourselves amenable to the loudest reproaches of in- 
sulted truth, if the excellence displayed by Miss Foore in deline- 
ating her new-born conceptions had been suffered to escape us. 
The bright tribunal of public justice has ratified her claims in this 
character, and we are proud of recording so correct a sentence. 

The Philidel of Miss Tree,— 





a tender airy form, 
Unequal to the mighty work of mischief, 

must rank among the happiest of that lady’s assumptions. We cannot 
suspend our tribute to her accomplishments, for a puny disquisition 
on her symmetry,* but Miss Trre may accept, if she pleases, the 
warmest corroboration our ‘‘ delighted spirit” ean connect with her 
exquisite exertions. 

Notwithstanding its splendour, some part of which, however, as 
the final pageant, for example, is in a paltry taste, this afterpiece 





* The “ British Press’? had many lines of this sort, in addition to its custu- 
mary Lonsense, 
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has excited but little applause, and cmbraces few points of attrac- 
tion. The managers have gravely assured us that it is revived in 
pursuance of their systematic adherence to our classical dramas, 
and accordingly follows hard upon the comedy of ‘‘ Love for Love.”’ 
Such a preposterous assertion is even too gross for exposure, and 
we must hesitate in believing that they were made the victims of 
their own shallow artifice. That ‘‘ Love for Love’’ was revived 
im pursuance of any system whatever, we most strenuously doubt, 
and the production of ‘* King Arthur,” upon the same sandy ba- 
sis, will confirm our denial. Whenever the treasury-books bear 
witness to a tolerable audience, the classical dramatists may 
again have their day; but while the Theatre can be filled by 
farce or by pantomime, so tasteless an experiment, as Mr. Harris 
would esteem it, will never be hazarded, unless like Fulstaff’s rea- 
sons, it is sought ‘* upon compulsion.” 





LOVE MAKES A MAN. ' 


SATURDAY, November 6.—This ingenious compound by Cortey 
Cisser, from two plays of Beaumont and Fiercuer,—the ‘“ El- 
der Brother,” and the ‘* Custom of the Country,” has been revived 
in pursuance of that attachment to classical composition, by which 
the proprietors of this dramatie den are now anxious to be distin- 
guished. ‘* Love for Love,” a genuine play of the old school, hav- 
ing been brought forward with accidental success, a flaming pro- 
testation was iunmediately made of abstract system ,—system, for- 
sooth, in this chance-medley establishment !—Drypey’s mawkish . 
melo-drame of ‘* King Arthur” was recalled to confirm it, and 
Cipsper’s shameless plagiary at the head of our present article, 
has stamped its pretensions to ‘‘ classical” honour. 

The plot of this amalgamated piece, may be detailed in the fol- 
lowing manner : 


Carlos has been hastily sent for from College, while his younger brother, Clo- 
dio, is commanded home from travel, in order that Angelina, the heiress of Don 
Charino, an old obstinate gentleman, may be wedded to one of them. Carlos 
is a studious being, whose passions are in abeyance, and Clodio is a thorough 
fop, with no redeeming quality but impertinent courage. Don Antonio, the fa- 
ther of these youths, and Charino, are equally anxious to fix the lady’s affections, 
and bestow her hand upon Clodio, whose addresses, in obedience to her parent, 
she receives without aversion, till Curlos, bewitched by her beauty, her virtues, 
and her sense, avows his passion, and excites a reciprocal tenderness. ‘Their 
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marriage, however, is opposed by parental authority, in consequence of which, 
accompanied by Don Lewis, the uncle of Carlos, they fly from Spain, put to sea, 
and are captured by a Portuguese cruizer. The gentlemen escape from their bon- 
dage by taking boldly to the ocean, while dngelina, impressed with an afficting 
consciousness of her lover’s decease, is carried into Lisbon, and placed by her 
captor in the house of a lady named Louisa, to whom he has long dedicated his 
fruitless devotion. Here Carlos, who had safely reached the shore, again en- 
counters her; here, also, they are overtaken by Antonio, Charino, and the fop: 
many singular vicissitudes impede their union, but they are ultimately overcome, 
and satisfactorily adjusted. 


A good deal of Beaumont and Fretener’s language is preserved 
in this comedy, among which the speech, so sensibly delivered by 
Mr. Craremont, to Angelina, will justify the honours of retention. 
The old complexity of plot in which these dramatists, by tracing 
the steps of a Spanish original, have so often indulged, maintains 
an unpalatable ascendency throughout this play, though its lead- 
ing incident,—the fascination of Carlos by the lovely Angelina, is 
strictly accordant with the laws of poetical license, and perhaps 
with the rules of rigid probability. Don Duart is a bully beyond 
the very bounds of dramatic extravagance, and his resuscitation 


from the sword of Clodiv, followed, as it immediately is, by a plan 
to ascertain the grief of his sister Elvira,* exhibits no dexterity, 
and promotes no amusement. Clodio, when drawn asa fop, ‘‘ was 
not of an age, but for all time ;’’ he has every weakness of mo- 
dern fashion, with many of its vices, and may still be referred to 
as a fair picture of inherent stupidity, and perverted education. In 
old Don Lewis we have many pleasing emanations of disinterested 


kindness, and unquenchable humour ; a vivid attachment to ne- 
elected merit, and a manly contempt for unavoidable misfortune. 
Angelina is a beauty, with intelligence to discriminate, and courage 
to secure the value of her destined husband, and offers a dclight- 
ful contrast to the cruelty and lust of her rival, Louisa. 

Success is, after all, we believe, the true touchstone of theatrical 
talent, and if so, but little commendation can be passed upon the 
performers. Mr. C. Kempur, indeed, was clegant. though not 
impressive ; but Mr. Farren, upon whom, as Don Lewis, the co- 
medy so much depended, made a melancholy transition from the 
fine old choleric partizan of youth and mutual love, to the “ lean 





* In Beaumont und FLercuer’s play, this personage, under another name, is 
Duart's Mother. 
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and slippered” | impotence of a superannuated dotard. Mr. Jones 
was brisk, pert, and bustling, as Clodio; Miss Foorre seemed an 
unexceptionable heroine ; Miss Brunton’s Elvira demands no pe- |. 
culiar compliment ; and Mrs, Favcrr will hardly thank us to eu- 
logize her repulsive success. 

This revival excited no sensation, and was, of course, on indif- 
ferently attended, As a specimen of our ‘* classical’? drama we 
most indignantly disclaim it, and till the Manager of this concern 
has shaken off such hypocritical assumptions, we hope the votaries 
of theatrical literature will continue to repel his audacious claims. 
The patron of pugilistic amusements may be tolerably qualified 
to direct the evolutions of a harlequinade, but we cannot consent to 
receive him as the arbiter of our ‘‘ classical representations.” 


%. 





ROSINA. 


SATURDAY, November 6.—Miss Tree made a very successful 
début as Rosina, the airs of which never rose above the level of her 
taste or capacity. ‘* ‘The morn returns” has been seldom heard 
with greater satisfaction ; bedecked as it is with an air of-melan- 
choly sweetness, Miss ‘TREE very properly. kept aloof from that un- 
natural embellishment by which the spirit of this admirable song 
is sometimes invaded, and accordingly raised it to a suitable emi- 
nence in public opinion. 

Belville, in the hands of Mr. Durvuset, was delightfully —_ 
“ Her mouth which a smile” evinced the purest results of delicate 
feeling, combined with the nicest deductions from unimpeachable 
science, and, even alone, would corroborate his claims to the warmest 
applause. In putting Mr. Puitiprs apart from the duties of this 
personation, for which his hyperbolical flourishings are so palpably 
unfitted, something like a return to discernment has been testified 
by the Manager, who may also have felt a few “* compunctious 
visitings”’ for the systematic disregard of his only competent 
singer. ) 

We never saw Mr. Pyne to such uniform disadvantage as upon 
the boards of this pestilent Theatre. He has been totally unsuc- 
cessful in all his capital assumptions, and even when degraded to the 
insignificance of Captain Belville, exhibited but few tokens of amend- 
ed merit, or recovered popularity. Mr. Pyne, however, is a vocalist 
of no common order ; nature and art have both complimented him 
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with their riehest. gifts, but while he can submit to such drudgery 
as the measures of this management have put upon him, he must 
look for no other results than those of impoverished power and 
weakened estimation. : 

Mr. Isaacs, who forgot the opening verse of his incitement to the 
reapers, made a miserable Rustic; Mr. Tayor is too bulky for 
Hilliam ; Miss Marrurews was pert enough as Phabe ; and Dorca; 
found an able supporter in Mrs, Davenport, 


MACBETII, 


THURSDAY, November 11.—Mr. Huppart, a person well-known 
upon the provincial boards, and, from thence, as an occasional 
straggler to the minor stages of the metropolis, was indiscreet 
enough to come under the Black Act of criticism, by assaulting the 
character of Macheth with a most felonious intent to impair it by 
many grievous inflictions. Upon the madness or folly of this at- 
tempt we cannot be expected to enlarge ; our souls were sufficiently 
harrowed up by attending its vile progress, to plead ‘* like angels 
trumpet-tongue’d,” against any lengthened recurrence to its odious 
results. In one word, if -Macheth be fairly considered as a fine me- 
dium for the elicitations of judgment and genius, we most fervently 
protest against the ‘‘ deep damnation of his taking off” by such of- 
fensive attributes as the ignorance and imbecility of this audacious 
driveller. | 

How far Mr. Harris is authorized to insult his audience by the 
presentation of every daring aspirer to the ‘Thespian laurel, we will 
not venture to decide. Some ordeal, however, should be instituted 
for a proof of the new candidate’s pretensions ; and though dis- 
crimination might not be at hand, to furnish her ‘‘ feathered ba- 
lance’ for the trial of his more important qualifications, Mr. Hr- 
Ris could surely sit at the Prompter’s table, with W ALKER’s dicti- 
onary before him, as a standard for correct pronoynciation.* ‘This 
monitor would then tell him that a man, among other vulgarities, 
who, like Mr. Hupparr, could read enermy for ‘* enemy,”’ yillow 
for ‘‘ yellow,”’ signafying for ‘ signifying,’’ fammun for ‘* famine,” 
&e. &c. was thoroughly unfit to be thrust upon the toleration of 
those who had paid dearly for their prospective entertainment. We 


—— a 





* What prodigious improvement might not Mr. Harris himself derive from 
this suggestion ! 
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stroll into Mr. I[arris’s ‘* splendid desert’? now and then, with 
other silly people, to pluck a casual flower from the thorns that case 
it, but if this system is to be persevered in, we must desist from 
pricking our fingers any longer, or at least, till, like the great body 
of Mr. Harris's supporters, we can prick them without personal 
expense. Mr.C. Kemave, froma spirit we cannot help commend- 
ing, declined the personation of Maeduff, which fell,—‘* O heavy 








declension !’’ into the hands of Mr. Assorr. This gentleman is an 


assiduous and active performer, but his ‘‘ bones,”’ theatrically speak - 
ing, ** are marrowless,’’ and his ‘‘ eyes’’ without ‘‘ speculation.” 
We are not much addicted to puns, but a friend of ours, as Mr. 
Leien Huwr would say, made a most refreshing effort in that order. 
“T don’t like Mr. Asporr’s awkward running,” observed a neigh- 
bour of the gentleman alluded to; Sir, ‘* he replied,” Mr. An- 


BoTT Was never calculated to have a run in this house, or any other.”’ 


Mrs. Bunn, who was even more monotonous than a church-spout 
When it pours in wet weather, as Lady Macbeth wanted life and even 
look for its gigantic endowments. We are using this epithet in a 
mental signification, for corporeally considered, Mrs. Bunn is “ as 
fine a piece of Eve’s flesh as any in Illyria,’’ though we cannot limit 
the claims of this stupendous character to her Patagonian beauties. 
The dull drawl of Mrs. Bunn must be put aside for buoyant anima- 
tion and unbridled fervour, or the Caledonian Melpomeneship may 
look out for another representative.* 


—>r}<<— 
THE MINOR DRAMA. 


FROM the superior claims that have been recently put forth by our 
minor places of amusement, we mean to visit their pretensions with 
that expanded notice which a feeling of justice towards the taste, 
talent, and enterprize they so agreeably manifest, imperiously urges 
us to bestow. ‘The limits of our present volume will not authorize 
an immediate adherence to this design, but upon the publication 


——$—_—___ 


* Will any body believe it possible, that an actor who has not been suffered 
repeat his performance, could be tlius outrageously extolled in a daily paper ?— 

“ Upon.the whole, his performance displayed great talent, some originality, 
much energy, a perfect knowledge of the stage, and a mind capable of the high- 
est efforts, when the terrors inseparable from a first appearance shall have en-. 
tirely subsided.”"— Morning Post ;? November 12. 
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of its final Number, we shall institute a course of enquiry into this 


department of the drama, strictly consonant with that minute and 
impartial research which distinguishes, we trust, our remarks upon 
the Patent Theatres. 


ROYAL CIRCUS. 

THE benefits of this Theatre were extremely productive, occasional 
novelty being added in many instances to standard talent. The 
Manager, on his own night, produced a compilation from the 
«© Spoiled Child” and the ‘* Romp,” in which the principal charac- 
ters of both pieces were amusingly introduced. A young lady made 
her début as Maria Pickle, but with many personal disadvantages, 
notwithstanding which she testified much musical ability, and ex- 
perienced very flattering success. Mrs Dispin’s professional ap- 
peal to public support was sanctioned by their Royal Highnesses, 
the duke and duchess of Kent, whose presence, allied to the sound 
claims of this amiable lady, attracted a full and fashionable attend- 
ance. These distinguished characters, owing to the great gratifi- 
cation they so often derived from the entertainments at this elegant 
resort, have taken the royal box for a month, in order to Visit it at 
pleasure without the necessity of public announcement. The sea- 
son will re-commence on Monday, the 27th ot December, we hope 
under favourable auspices, and most certainly with excellent per- 
formers. 


November I, 1419. J. 8. B. 


ROYAL AMPHITHEATRE. 


UNDER the superintendence of Mr. W. Barrymore, a gentleman 
peculiarly qualified by literary talent and technical experience for 
its directions, this establishment re-opened, for a short winter sea- 
son, on Monday, the 8th inst. and has been crowned by a career of 
success fully due to the variety and excellence of its entertainments. 

A melo-drame from the Manager’s pen, replete with situations 
of vivid interest, and denominated the ‘‘ Cape of Good Hope,” has 
just given way, after meeting a most successful reception, for the 
appearance of a new equestrian spectacle, intitled “¢ Richard Tur 
pin the Highwayman,” which comprises a very skilful embodiment 
of the principal exploits performed, in 1738, by that daring ma- 
rauder, Mr, Brapsusy, one of the most popular performers in his 
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peculiar line, sustained the hero of this piece, and aided by its 
horses, its scenery, and its music, has made it the means of amaz- 
ing attraction, 

A serious pantomime, under the appellation of ‘* Indian Rivals ; 
or, the Mutineers of the Bounty,’’ has :tended, in no ordinary de-. 
gree, to the entertainment of its spectators. Mrs. Barrymore is 
a delicate and graceful representative ofits heroine ; Miss EK. Apams 
evinces many fair claims to applause in a secondary part ; and 
Mr, Siaper, though rather too loose and disjointed in his persona- 
tion of a British tar, is unquestionably a man of abilities, and well 
intitled to the favour which attends him. Mr. Sourmpy seems by 
no means at home in Pohambo, and is much inferior in his Indian 
eforts to the activity of Mr. HWowrr. ‘The scene in which Pipes 
assumes the paraphernalia of the idol, and takes its station, to es- 
cape from a storm, is very skilfully conducted, and elicits universal 
merriment. There are some incongruities, however, in the piece, 
among which, though beautifully executed, we cannot help point- 
ing out the cottage of Omrea, which is painted and glazed like a 
gentleman’s villa, 

The interlude, so modestly denominated a bagatelle, of ‘* Win- 
ning a Husband,’’ has afforded Mrs. Barrymore a choice medium 
for the display of her versatile powers. It is occasionally withdrawn, 
though far from failing in attraction, pursuant to that judicious 
system, we suppose, upon which popular encouragenient is to be 
sought by a rapid succession of novelties. Some fresh vehicles, we 
trust, will be quickly arranged for a further elicitation of Mrs. 
Barrymore's ability. 

Mr. H. Jounsron has commenced a brief cman with 


Rugantino, his original character at Covent-garden, In our next 
we shall duly consider his endeavours. 
November 12. E. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 


MONDAY, October 18.—This popular place of amusement, so long 
established as the ‘<* Sans Pareil” Theatre by Mr. and Miss Scorr, 
has been recently purchased, for £22,000; by Messieurs Ropwe tt, 
(the Bookseller) and Jones, a person of opulent connections in the 
IIaving undergone many embellishments, and been com- 
nitted to the direction of Mr. Ler, a gentleman retained for some 
time past by Mr. Enzisron as his provincial manager, it has been 
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opened with a collection of choice performers from the English Ope- 
ra, and other companies. After an ‘* Incidental Address” from the pen 
of Mr. Moncratierr, which was ably delivered by Mrs. Cuarrexiiy 
and Mr. Les, the entertainments commenced with a burletta, by 
the same hand, intitled the ‘‘ Green Dragon ; or, I’ve quite forgot.” 
It is a lively little piece, but shares in the general fate of its author’s 
productions, in which sense is excluded for sound, and probability 
is sacrificed to effect. 

Roger, the forgetful Waiter, has some claims to original deline- 
ation, and was admirably supported by Mr. WiLkrysox, an actor 
whose excellence we have endeavoured to recognize in other por- 
tions of this miscellany. His abstraction in the ‘‘ finale,’ where 
he forgot to discharge his vocal duties, was most ingeniously ima- 
gined, and set the solemnity of criticism at defiance : 





A merrier man, 
Within the limits of becoming mirth, 
We never spent an hour's talk withal, 

Mr. Cowe xt, who last season belonged to the Drury-lane establish- 
ment, played a knowing Yorkshire Servant, and with such a scope 
for his talents as this Theatre can afford, the public will soon learn 
to appreciate his various ability. Mr. W. Cuarrer.ey was a miserly 
Landlord, and in the part of Cara, his daughter, Miss E. Scorr, from 
the Haymarket boards, made a very promising appearance. Her 
figure is petite, but extremely pleasing, and though not professedly 
a singer, she executed two airs in a tasteful and accurate manner. 
M. J. Reeve bustled through the character of Ratilepate with ap- 
plause, and Mr. Jones, as usual, made a slavish display of his ad- 
herence to Mr. Branam. The worst personage in the piece was ’Squire 
Jovial, which Mr. Les sustained in a style of superiority to which 
its intrinsic merits had not even the shadow of a pretence. Its stale 
pat-house toasts and smoky sentiments, bore but slender testimonies 
to the writer’s fancy, and excited many tokens of unanimous dis- 
approbation. 

The Misses Dennett appeared between the pieces, and exhibited 
a dance of singular dexterity, which was warmly encored. We have 
noticed the defalcation of these ladies at Cov ent- -garden Theatre,— 
from which their accomplished coadjutors, Mr. Nose and ‘Miss 
Lurixo, are also discharged,—with peculiar regret, as the Corps de 
Ballet at that house has become one of the vilest assemblages an 
audience was ever yet compelled to endure. 
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In the extravaganza of ‘ ‘Tom Thumb,’’ Reeve was extremely 
whimsical in his personation of Lord Grizzle, and, taken altogether, 
the piece was strongly performed. A more numerous auditory has 
seldom been seen within the walls of this house, and we hope to be 
correct in hailing it as an omen of that patronage which the Adel- 
phi Theatre should not fail of earning, by the spirit and munificence 
of its measures. _ 

An entire change of entertainments has recently taken place, 
among which ‘ Fancy’s Sketch,’ a burletta from the pen of Mr. 
Planché, appears to be holding a high rank in public estimation. 
We cannot extend the limits of our present review by a further re- 
ference to these pieces, but shall speedily endeavour to make them 
the subjects of suitable remark. 





ROYAL COBURG THEATRE. 

MONDAY, November 8.—Yhis splendid establishment has been 
re-opened for the winter season, with a resumption of those well- 
known peculiarities in novelty and magnificence, which have pro- 
cured for it so large a portion of public favour. The performances 
commenced with a grand original melo-drama, in two acts, deno- 
minated the ‘‘ Landgrave’s Leap ; or, the Ancestor of Leopold,” in 
which the singular versatility of Mr.’I'. P. Cooke excited the warm- 
est approbation of an overflowing audience. The entire parapher- 
nalia of this piece were brilliantly arranged, but we cannot consi- 
der it, upon the whole, as completely successful. 

This entertainment was followed by a new historical anecdote, 
intitled the ‘‘ Three Johns; or, the Miller’s Wife of Chariton,” 
which is founded upon the tradition that John, king of England, 
having been detected in his attempt to intrigue with a Miller’s 
wife, to prevent exposure, invested her husband with a piece of 
land, called Cuckold’s Point, upon which he also granted the right 
of holding Horn Fair. It abounded with whimsical situations, but 
sometimes betrayed such a want of colloquial decorum, that the 
audience thought proper to check its aberrations by slight occasi- 
onal severity : 

The ‘‘ Hag of the Glen; or, the Bandit’s Bride,’’ concluded 
the evening’s amusement, and éxcited considerable approbation. 





EAST LONDON NEW THEATRE. 
WEDNESDAY, November 3.—This house, having undergone a 
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course of splendid improvement, has been re-opened, under the 


management of Mr. Rar, a gentleman whose reputation stands so 
high in the regular drama. ‘Though but little more than a month 
has elapsed since the close of the summer season, yet, during that 


short interval, the most ample alterations that could tend to splen- 
dour or convenience, have been effected. Mr. Rar delivered a brief 
apology for some imperfect arrangements, which was cordially re- 
ceived, and the company proceeded to commence their exertions. 

The chief performance was a melo dramatic spectacle, in three 
acts, founded on Madame Corrrn’s tale of ‘* Elizabeth,” and 
termed ‘‘ Zelma ; or, the Russian Daughter.’’ It is the production, 
we believe, of Mr. Minner, whose talents were so impressively de- 
veloped in the ‘* Jew of Lubeck,’’ and will by no means deterio- 
rate his well-earned estimation. ; 

This entertainment was followed by an excellent ballet, intitled 
the ‘‘ Bazaar of Cairo,” and the representations of the evening 
closed with a burletta, named ‘‘ Who am 1? or, Adventures in 
Madrid,’ which, like its predecessors, was received with the most 
rapturous applause. 

—> rt<<-— 


PROVINCIAL DRAMA, 


BRIGHTON. 
To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


SIR—It has really become ‘* refreshing,” as the ‘‘ Examiner” 
would write—or might, if it pleased,—to visit the Theatre at this 
place, where every thing is conducted in amanner that reflects the 
highest credit upon the management of Mr. Brunron. ‘The trans- 
fer of this establishment to his hands, has been attended with an 
utter change in its economy ; it was like scouring out a house of 
recovery for the typhus fever. His predecessor, Mr. ‘Trorrer, 
wanted industry,* taste, and spirit, qualities which even when we 
saw them exerted, were always misapplied. Circumstances, I am 





* How we degenerate !—A lack of industry could not, with truth, have been 
charged upon his mother, who was famous for performing at the Gravesend 
Theatre, in one night, the sweetly-contrasted characters of Lady Townley and 


honest John Moody. Only think of the transition from a silk petticoat to leather 
breeches ! 
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told, have made this gentleman independent of theatrical affairs ; 
hence the man of business soon got absorbed in scenes of amuse- 
ment, and this lordly stroller assumed a rank in socicty he was 
qualified by neither birth, education, abilities, manners, or habits, 
to fill. 

The ‘‘ Wood Demon” has been produced in a style of magnifi- 
cence far surpassing the previous efforts of this, or perhaps any other 
provincial Theatre. Method is in all Mr. Brunron’s measures, 
through which it shines like the stream of coloured light from a 
chemist’s window, and shows the workings of an adroit and active 
mind. Of the actors I will say but little, ‘‘ nor make that little 
long,’ a facility which some of your correspondents have possessed 
in perfection. Mr. Bruwron takes the lead amongst them, and 
though I hold actors to be like a die, which sometimes shows a 
dozen and at others a deuce, he has maintained his claims, both in 
tragedy and comedy, to unvaried distinction. His voice and figure 
have superior temptations for the comic muse, and to the embracés 
of that ‘* lewd minx” I would accordingly consign him. Mr, Mat- 
LINSON is always useful, and often pleasant ; but by wearing a drag- 
chain too frequently, he now and then loses a little of his native veloci 
ty. Wisely and slow is a good maxim, but it must sometimes be sacri- 
ficed to push on—keep moving, and I shall even take my own hint to 
confirm its efficacy. 

So, Sir, I remain, &c. 
October 10. X.Y. 


P.S.—Creswet is here, who, after maintaining a respectable station for 
many years at Covent-garden, at length became a melancholy proof of its mu- 
table management. Monk is an actor of real utility, and | could particularize 
a few others to whom the meed of commendation might be safely extended. 





BIRMINGHAM. 
To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


SIR—By way of postscript to my last letter, will you permit me to_ 
add, that the sober ladies are supported by a Miss Lrran, who evinces 
the slightest claims to theatrical distinction that were ever wit- 
nessed with pity, or repelled with contempt. The deficiencies of 
this damsel, however, are brightly redeemed by the excellence of 
Mrs. Hau, a daughter, I believe, of Mrs. Hartowr, who dis- 
played the most flattering indications of talent when the Regency 
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Theatre was opened, eight or nine years back, under the manage. 
ment of Pauti, the quondam pawn-broker. I hazard little in 
asserting that for such parts as Letitia Hardy, Maria, and the Romp, 
you have no youthful representative upon the London boards whose 
claims can be weighed in the scale of criticism against the prepon- 

derance of this lady; her figure is unexceptionably elezant, her 
gesture completely unembarrassed, and her enunciation judiciously 
distinct ; to a fine flow of natural volatility she unites the closest 
regulations of art, and the brilliancies of impulse are so finely 
tempered by the solidities of thought, that Mrs Haut, with proper 
scope and encouragement, may assuredly reach the loftiest eminence 
of professional reputation. 

Mrs. Wayterr is a pretty warbler, who merits, at least, half of 
the empty encomium which is lavished upon Mrs. lumpy. ‘The - 
star, however, of this fortunate little woman has prevailed, and 
though destitute of every valuable attribute to justify the sanction 
of science or corroborate the dictates of taste, her untunable extra- 
vagance is received with all the rapture that brutal ignorance can 
award to audacious incapacity. 

I remain, Sir, &c. 


September, 1819. A TRAVELLER. 


YORK. 
To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


STR—On Monday, July 19, Mr. Kean sustained the character of King 
Richard the Third, in a style of excellence which amply gratified 
the expectations entertained by our lovers of theatrical amuse- 
ment. ‘The artifice, hypocrisy, and hardihood of the abandoned 
tyrant, were most admirably depicted. His scene in the second 
act with Lady Anne was singled out by the critics for superior ap- 
probation, but I cannot help thinking, for myself, that where «all 
was so effective, no particular portion can be fairly selected for 
particular praise. His succeeding parts were Shylock, Overreach, 
Othello, Macbeth, Hamlet, and Rolla ; the last of which was gratu- 
itously sustained, in a good, great, and generous spirit, for the be- 
nefit of Mrs. Frrzcrenayp, 
I remain, Sir, &c. 
September 16, 1819, 
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